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OW DU PONT OFFERS [aus 
FOR TEACHING RAYON 
FABRIC BOOK for STUDENTS 


TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


This booklet, ‘Facts About Fabries,”’ con- 
denses the information shown in the new 
Du Pont fabric film, 20 pages, illustrated. 
Free in limited quantities, 





This fact book is for teachers in high schools and 
colleges only, Complete information about rayon 


OR EE AT AS a 2 


from yarn production to consumer use. 20 pages, 
well illustrated. Stiff covers are lacquered, 


re 


THREE-COLOR WALL CHART STORY OF RAYON YARNS 


For Student Distribution 


HOW du TU IS MADE 


( Ti LYON 


New! —“ Facts about Fabrics,” a 
basic story of fabrics—their yarns, con- 





structions, dyes and finishes. Running 
time, 26 minutes. 16 mm, or 35 mm. size. 


Fashion's Favorite” is the Du Pont 

motion picture that shows what rayon is, 

how itis made, and its principal character- 

“Rayon Today” is a handy 16-page illus- 
trated booklet that tells the story of the 
rayon yarn types and how they are made, 


istics froma consumer standpoint. 16mm, 


or 35 mm. Running time 33 minutes. A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. 


Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 35’x 23”, 
Du Pont supplies the film only. | mounted and varnished to prevent curling or soil. 
Projector and operator are not furnished, For teachers in high schools and colleges. 





Free in limited quantities, 


Instructive Cabinet, showing 
actual materials used in mak- 


New times make a knowledge of rayon important 

to the personal economy of every student. The purpose of ing rayon yarns plus 14 photo- 
) . . . . graphs of manufacturing steps. 

the Du Pont teaching aids is to give student consumers Size 19” x 14”. Price, $2. 

the foundation facts necessary to an understanding of 

rayon as a major textile for clothing and the home. With 

this in mind, new studies of fabric constructions now sup- 


plement the widely used yarn studies previously offered. 
For convenience in ordering material, turn to the coupon section or write 


(INC.), EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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RAYON DIVISION, E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO, 


rEBRUARY, 1942 











Graciela Mandujano 


Sapiabesoane Mandujano of Chile, 
KJ Assistant Director of the Insti- 
tute for Rural Education and Chief 
of the Division of Home Industries 
of the Department of Agriculture, was 
awarded the degree, Doctor of Hu 
mane Letters, by Russell Sage College 
during her visit in the United States. 
As one of the outstanding women of 
South America, she has done much to 
promote friendship between the women 
of the Americas. 


Dates to Remember 


Kebruary 4—Sixth annual observance 
of National Social Hygiene Day, 
Auspices American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

15—Negro History 

Week. For information and mate- 


February 8 to 
rials address Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

February 18 to 21—National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association Annual 

Mark Hopkins and 


Fairmont Hotels, San Francisco. 


Convention, 


February 21 to 26—American Associa 
tion of School Administrators Sev- 
enty-second Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco, 

March—75th Anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the United States Of 
fice of Education. This diamond 
jubilee offers an opportunity to ac 
quaint both teachers and pupils with 
the history, purposes, achievements 
and services of the Office of Educa 

tion, Washington, D. C. 
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Women Workers 

‘The increase in the number of young 
women in the labor market is one of 
the most significant trends portrayed in 
the 1940 census. In 1900 approxi- 
mately 30 out of every 100 females be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 24 were 
workers; in 1930 the number exceeded 
40 out of 100; and by 1940 more than 
45 of every 100 were in the lador 
force. In December, Brigadier - Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey estimated that 
20,000,000 women could serve the na- 
tion at war by replacing men in fac- 
tories, by enlisting in civilian defense 
or by joining the armed service in non- 
combatant capacities. 

* 

Income tax time! Approximately 
22,000,000 income tax returns are due 
to be filed before midnight of March 
16, 1942. Of this number it is esti- 
mated that 7,000,000 persons will file 
income tax returns for the first time. 

To assist taxpayers in the prepara- 
tion of their income tax returns, the 
Department has issued a 
folder entitled “How to File Your In 
come Tax Return the Simple Way.” 
Individuals desiring copies of this fold- 


‘Treasury 


er may secure them without cost from 
the nearest Office of Internal Revenue. 





Our 1941 index of topics and 
authors is ready for distribu- 
tion. Address your request 
for a free copy to the Fdi- 
torial Office, Practical Home 
Economics, 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 








Muriel Heagney 


QUAL pay for men and women 
holding the same jobs is held by 
Miss Heagney, Australian delegate to 
the International Labor Conference and 
travel organizer for the Queensland 
Government in Sydney, to be essen- 
tial in planning for social life after 
this war. Unless wage differentiations 
are eliminated from the recruitment, 
training and pay of workers, Miss 
Heagney believes that new problems of 
post-war reconstruction will be ines- 
capable and devastating. 


* 


The Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the N.E.A. is continuing its 
plans for the mid-winter meeting at 
the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco 
on February 21. The theme of the 
program will be: The Contribution of 
Hlome Economics Instruction to the 
Objective of Civic Responsibility. One 
session will be devoted to Vitalizing 
Daily Home 
another session to Home Economics 
for Defense. A special feature will be 
the discussion of the two 1941 year- 


Economics Instruction, 


books on family life education which 
have been in use during the year. 
Officers of the organization who are 
helping to make this meeting of out- 
standing value include: president, 
Clara Lee Cone; vice-president and lo- 
cal chairman, Edith M. Murphy; sec- 
retary, Erbie Albright; and co-chair- 
men of the program committee, May 
EK. Davis, Supervisor of Home Eco 
nomics in) Oakland, California, and 
Carrie Dozier, Head of Home Eco- 
Department, Mills College, 
(Concluded on page 76) 


nomics 


Oakland. 
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When you talk to Mothers... 


It has been established that Dole Pine- 
apple Juice is a good source of vitamins 
B, and C for children and boys and girls 
in their teens, as well as for adults. 
Authoritative analyses and assays ac- 
cepted by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Associa- 
tion show that a 6-0z. serving of Dole 
Pineapple Juice (approximately 100 calo- 
ries) contains 240 I.U. (12. mg.) of vita- 
min C (Ascorbic Acid) and 100 I.U. (0.3 
mg.) of vitamin B; (Thiamin). 


The chart below will aid you in present- 
ing this nutritive information. It indicates 
what Dole Pineapple Juice contributes to 
the daily allowances for specific nutrients 
recommended by the Committee on Food 
and Nutrition of the National Research 
Council for optimum health. The left-hand 
column gives recommended amounts. The 
right-hand column shows the percentage 
of the recommendations in a 6-0z. serving 
of Dole Pineapple Juice. 





Pineapple Juice 


Percentage contributed to daily recom- 
mendations by a 6-o0z. serving of Dole 


THIAMIN B, 


Rec. 
N.R.C. 
Mgs. 


DOLE 


ascorsic acin € 


Rec. | 
N.R.C. 
Mgs. 


| DOLE 





Children 1-3 Years 6 


50% 











Children 4 - 6 Years 


38% 


33% 





Children 10-12 Years 


25% 


a | 


50. 


60. 


73. 


34% 


24% 


20% 


16% 





Girls 13 - 15 Years 


22% 














Girls 16 - 20 Years 
Boys 13 - 15 Years 


Boys 16-20 Years 


25% 





19% 


15% 
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80. 
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100. 


15% 


15% 


13% 





DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice 
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OU and your students will enjoy a Fashion A Rayon Fashion Show 
Show of Rayon as a climax to your spring Will Add Interest to Your ; 


sewing. Your class will take greater in- : : ‘ 
terest in their work when their finished gar- Sewing Lessons this Spring 


ments are used in your Fashion Show. 
Now when rayon is used in every type of HE| PFI) 
clothing—sports, party, school—it is important | l H | || IS ) || 
for students to understand its versatility. They ; 
will enjoy selecting rayon fabrics to work with Type of Show | 
from the many types of weaves, patterns, How to Prescks | 
It 


and colors. f 


Follow up your lessons on rayon with a | Writing the Script | 
Fashion Show of the clothes your students Selecting the Comment ; 
have made. It is easy to plan a show. For f Ap : ator 

Propriate Music 
a free outline and new ideas for your show 


write to 


Choosing the Mo dels 
Sending Invitations 
Handling Rehearsals 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Planning. Pubicity 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 
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On the Home Front 


We have been told time and again during the past year that “the home is the first line of 
defense.” As home economists, intensely interested in the home and its preservation, we have 
asked again and again how we can best serve on this front. On the one hand we have been told 
“it is as futile in times like these to conduct ‘education as usual’ as it is to manage business on 
the same basis on which it was operated before the present national emergency.” On the other 
hand we have been advised “carry on your planned educational program but do it better than 


you have ever done it before.” 


These statements appear contradictory but in the field of Home Economics they are not. 
Our aims are and have been the same as those now set up in the emergency. The National Nu- 
trition Program was established to build a stronger and a healthier nation. Have we not always 
worked toward this end? The Office of Civilian Defense says “save, simplify, standardize, sal- 
vage.” Have we not always preached these practices? The Federal Housing Administration is 
advocating better homes for better family living. Have we not always fostered home improve- 
ment? We have been urged to enroll for the drive against accidents in homes. We have been 
asked to stress money management. We have been called upon to teach first aid, to promote 
neighborliness, to prepare young people to earn a living. We have been doing these things. 





What, then, can we do now? 

We can keep ourselves in maximum physical and mental health through practicing the nu- 
trition rules we preach and planning a schedule which includes time for outdoor exercise and 
adequate sleep. 

We can keep calm and thus help to prevent war hysteria. 

We can be cure that our programs are adapted to the conditions and needs of the indi- 


viduals and families with whom we are working. 


We can help to train volunteer home economics leaders who will work for better family 





welfare now and in the after-war reconstruction. 

We can encourage the willingness of youth of all ages, races and faiths to serve, and we 
ean help them to build for the future. 

We can demonstrate democracy at work by cooperating with local, state and national 

. : I 7 

agencies for the benefit of all. 

We can place increased emphasis on the wise expenditure of family income and the intelli- 
gent use of family resources. 

We can acquaint the public with our aims and keep them informed of our progress. 

We have talked these practices, planned these goals, worked toward these ideals for years. 
Now, in this national crisis, let us make our program so essential to community well-being that, 


after the war, there will be no question of curtailing funds for home economics education. 
Rather, the entire educational program will center around the practical services home eco- 


Blanche M. Stover 


nomics renders to the home. 
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ebruary, the Wlonth 
of Presiden Es 


George Washington 
February 22, 1732 
(1789-1797) 
) 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
January 30, 1882 
(1933-1944) 


Abraham Lincoln 
February 12, 1809 
(1861-1865) 


**The wealth of a nation is in 
the strength of its people.”’ 
President Roosevelt 
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Working for a Hale _Ateaiilien 


“I pledge allegiance to the United States of America, and promise to keep 


myself physically fit, because it is my first responsibility as a citizen.” 


¢9 7 ALE AMERICA” is a national fitness movement 
conducted by the Federal Government through 
the Office of Civilian Defense. In order to give 
you a working idea of this movement and its program, the 
basic information is presented here in outline form. 
ORGANIZATION 

United States Office of Civilian Defense 

Director, Fiorello LaGuardia 

Assistant Director, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Assistant Director in Charge of Physical Fitness, John 
B. Kelly 

Assistant Director of Physical Fitness, Alice Marble 

PURPOSE 

1. To develop among individuals of all ages a desire for 
the well-being which comes with physical fitness. 

2. To build mental health that will not crack 
pressure. 

3. To enlist the support of organized agencies and indi- 
vidual volunteers for carrying out of local, state and 
national programs contributing to physical fitness. 

4. To make Americans physically the strongest and health- 
iest people on earth. 

PROGRAM 

1. Games, rhythmics, athletics and sports. 

2. Outdoor activities, such as camping and hiking. 

3. Informal dances and everyday walking, cycling, ete. 

4. Health and guidance instruction, including first aid 


under 


and safety. 

 ACILITIES 

Maximum use of all facilities that are available in all 
schools and colleges, recreation centers, playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools, public parks and any area in or out of doors 
where this work may be conducted. 
PERSONNEL 

1. Full use of already professionally trained leaders. 

2. Use of volunteers under the direction of professionally 

trained personnel. 
ACTION 


An efficient utilization of all available national, state 


By Mary K. Browne 


Deputy Director, National Physical Fitness Program, 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Browne, three times national tennis champion, was in 
charge of the Home Service of the American Red Cross in 
fos Angeles during the former World War. Her job is to 
help 50,000,000 American women to become physically fit 
through exercise that is enjoyable 
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and local agencies through: 


Advisory Board 

This group is made up of representatives of organiza- 
tions that conduct, supervise or support programs of 
physical fitness. It assists in the formulation of aims 
and objectives for the “Hale, America” Program as 


related to the programs now conducted by them. 


. Sports Board 


An outstanding authority representing each American 
sport serves on this board. ‘hese national leaders co- 
operate with state and local groups in a planned ef- 
fort to develop interest and enthusiasm for greater par- 


ticipation in their respective sports. (next page) 














“ene 








3. Regional Representatives 
The United States is divided into nine corps areas. 
There is a man and a woman representative in charge 
of Physical Fitness in each of these regions. They 
also act as coordinators for the various state programs 
within their areas. 

4. State Representatives 
The State Director of Civilian Defense and the per- 
son or persons selected by the Governor (in most cases 
the State Director of Physical and Health Education) 
will cooperate in their effort to organize and develop 
the Physical Fitness Program within each state. 

5. Local Directors 
The Local Director of Physical Fitness will organize, 
supervise and administer the local Physical Fitness 
Program. Since this program operates on a volunteer 
basis, its organization varies according to the size and 
the type of the community served. Suggestions for 
group programs of particular interest to schools and 
colleges include: enriched school curriculum in health 
and physical education, an extension of each school 
program to include intra-mural as well as interschool 
games and contests, pressure on the parents of pupils 
who have physical defects for prompt treatment by a 
physician, constant attention to the physical condition 
of all students by all teachers, week end hikes con- 
ducted by community leaders, teachers and scout masters. 

The home front drafts every woman whether she wishes 

to participate or not. We cannot sit in the bleachers of total 


War. 


In a recent Gallup Poll there was an appalling figure 
showing 24,000,000 man-days of work lost in one month 
because of illness. Only one-tenth was serious illness, the 
greater percentage was caused by the common cold and 
minor aches and pains. It was stated that if these days 
were applied directly to the building of war materials they 
would cost the men on our fighting front two heavy cruisers, 
448 medium bombers, 3200 light tanks. With these figures 
it is not difficult to visualize what the luxury of illness in 
America can do to our production—production that is 
needed to win this war. 

As soon as the English found themselves at war they 
planned a national system of physical toughening. They 
built a civilian morale that would not crack under pressure. 
For it is not only the young with their superb nerves and en- 
durance who can be of direct physical service to their country 
but also the middle-aged and even the old. The night watch- 
ers on British roof tops, the fire fighters, the women in First 
Aid stations and soup kitchens—all are of vital importance. 
Countless lives may depend on their physical endurance— 
their ability to spend all night on roofs in freezing weather, 
to stand on their feet all day, every day—to suffer physical 
discomforts and fatigue without serious exhaustion. 

The experiences of Great Britain have taught us that 
only a prepared, a disciplined and a strong people can sur- 
vive total war—and it is not our intention just to survive 
but to be victorious. 

This answers, I believe, the question why American 


women must make themselves physically fit. 


Among the health posters from Latin America now on display at the Riverside Museum, New York City, are 
these from Uruguay and Peru. The first, by Benavides Garate, urges social security in order to avoid begging 
when old age arrives. On the right, is a plea to contribute to the struggle against tuberculosis and cancer by 
buying health stamps, These posters, which must convey a message in a passing glance, are repeated row on 
row so that they are almost automatically imprinted on the mind. —Photos courtesy Riverside Museum 
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Building Morale Through Health 


EVER before in the history of 

America has there been more 

need for building and main- 
taining morale. In these days of uncer- 
tainty, when new values and standards 
are being established, there is a greater 
striving than ever among children of 
school age, as well as among adults, 
for a feeling of adequacy and security. 
The combination of good health and an 
attractive appearance helps to stimu- 
late a sense of well-being that engen- 
ders these qualities and promotes con- 
fidence and the courage to face what- 
ever the future may hold. 

This situation provides both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to teachers. 
By bolstering the pupils’ morale, they 
can render an important service to their 
country and at the same time help the 
boys and girls in their charge to 
strengthen good health habits that will 
serve them well not only during the 
present crisis but all through their lives. 

The home economics teacher should 
not feel that the entire burden rests on 
her shoulders. Other departments in 
the school and organizations in the 
community are putting increasing em- 
phasis on the national health program. 
However, the home economics teacher 
can do much toward making the pupils 
in her classes take inventory and chart 
individual courses of action. 

One method of approach which has 
been used successfully in many schools 
involves the use of a full-length mirror 
(three-way, if possible) and a chart 
which lists desirable physical traits. 
Standing before the mirror, each stu- 
dent rates herself according to the 
chart. She may do this orally or in 
writing. If the rating is oral, the class 
may challenge her appraisal — which 
they will do readily if they think she 
has been too lenient or too severe with 
herself. The effectiveness of this 
method depends largely on the teacher. 
Usually it is advisable for her to make 
the initial comments and to start with 
praise for a warm smile or good pos- 
ture, though her criticism may end with 
a tactful reference to hair that might 
be improved by shampooing or teeth 
that need dental care. 

Another method of pupil self-analysis 
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The Home Medicine Cabinet 
In Wartime 


Tannic acid jelly for burns 

Aspirin as a pain reliever 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia for faint- 
ness 

Baking soda for indigestion and as an 
emetic 

A mild laxative such as mineral oil or 
milk of magnesia 

Rubbing alcohol 

Vaseline 

Table salt 

Tincture of iodine 

Boracic acid for making solutions 

Absorbent cotton for swabs 

Sealed package of sterile gauze 

Sealed two-inch bandages 

Adhesive tape—two sizes 

Blunt scissors and tweezers 

Thermometer in its case 

Medicine dropper and drinking glass 

Standard size teaspoon 

Wooden toothpicks 

Eye cup for cleansing eye 

Safety pins and safety matches 

Flashlight or candle in candlestick 


In checking the home medicine cabi- 
net, it is advisable to discard all accu- 
mulated pills and = nostrums. These 
should be destroyed so that they will not 
get into the hands of children. 

it is necessary to use the medicine 
cabinet for toilet preparations, keep them 
on a separate shelf, preferably the low- 
est one, 

PRECAUTIONS: 

Never use a greasy or oily ointment on 
a burn. 

Purchase aromatic spirits of ammonia in 
small quantities and keep well stop- 
pered because it evaporates quickly 
when exposed to air. This is also true 
of iodine. 

Purchase aspirin in five-grain tablets. 
Aspirin should be used in small doses 
and should not be taken too fre- 
quently. 

The Office of Civilian Defense has 
available a series of instructions for 
emergency medical care of the civilian 
population during wartime. 





makes use of a chart similar to the one 
presented below. This may be mimeo- 
graphed and given to the pupils to help 
them in their task of self-appraisal. 
Let each one underline or encircle the 
term most nearly describing themselves. 


CHECK-UP CHART 
Hair: live, lustrous, oily, dry, becom- 


ingly-arranged, hard-to-handle. 





Eyes: clear, good vision, strained, red- 
rimmed, tired. 

Teeth: sound, well-brushed, attractive, 
neglected-looking, painful. 

Complexion: clear, fresh-looking, 
coarse, blemished, oily, dry. 

Hands: well-scrubbed, smooth-skinned. 
manicured, chapped, grubby. 

Feet: comfortable, in good condition. 
troublesome on hikes, painful. 

Figure: well-proportioned for age and 
height, overweight, underweight. 

Posture: erect, distinguished, properly 
relaxed, stiff, slumped. 

Voice: clear, pleasant, well-modulated, 
loud, rasping, high-pitched, gruff. 
Manner: agreeable, friendly, over-shy, 

sincere, aggressive, surly, ill-humored. 

Clothing: clean, well - pressed, simple, 
appropriate, becoming, untidy, un 
suitable, unbecoming. (Each item— 
dress, suit, blouse, necktie, acces- 
sories, etc. may be considered indi 
dividually. ) 

Shoes: comfortable, appropriate, in good 
repair, well-shined, run-down-at-the 
heels, conspicuous, out-of-place. 
The headings and descriptive terms 

used in the above chart may be supple 

mented or modified, depending on the 
age and sex of the pupils and their gen 
eral circumstances. As the teacher goes 
over the chart with each pupil, she has 

a particularly good opportunity to give 

practical advice on how defects may be 

overcome and minus qualities improved. 

This may lead to the working out of a 

satisfactory home health routine. 

Even within a single semester, the 
strict observance of simple fundamen 
tals of good health, good taste, good 
judgment and good citizenship may 
bring about a marked transformation. 
Diffident students become more attrac 
tive, purposeful, keen and ready for 
action in an emergency. 

Attractive posters are invaluable in 
keeping the health and morale building 
program constantly before the pupils. 
Many of these posters can be secured 
at little or no cost from government 
agencies and educational departments 
of commercial companies. Other post 
ers can be made as class projects in 
cooperation with the physical education 
and art departments. 
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Reproduction is studied at the Dalton 

School with detail and candor pro- ; 

hibited in schools a few years ago. By Babette McLaine Lambert, 
Embryonic development is explained 

with the plaster models above, Also 

included is a study of the structure 

and function of the reproductive 

organs, puberty and sex taboos, cul- 

minating in the showing of the film, 

“The Birth of a Baby” 


While the babies sleep, their proxy- 
mothers learn how to keep them fat 
and rosy. A daily health chart is made 
for each baby. Weight and tempera- 
ture are graphed, and a record is kept 
of food intake, caloric value of diet 
and special procedures. After discuss- 
ing individual problems of baby care 
with their instructor, the girls study 
such correlated subjects as food, diet 
and digestion; principles of hygiene, 
including ventilation of rooms and 
sterilization of equipment; the cause, 


cure and prevention of illnesses 
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66 OTHER TRAINING” is the name for the 

nursery project conducted by the Dalton 
School in connection with the Freshman _ biology 
course. Here girls between 11 and 14 years learn 
child care with babies borrowed from working mothers 
in the neighborhood. 

For two one-week periods, several months apart, 
four girls are excused from other subjects to take care 
of four babies. Each morning the babies are called 
for in the school bus. At the nursery they are checked 
by the school doctor before the girls take over. The 
babies’ weights and temperatures are recorded, their 
cod liver oil administered. They are bathed, fed, 
“bubbled” and properly put to bed. At noon they 
take sun baths, have lunch and enjoy a play period. 
At three o'clock they are returned with their formu- 
las for the night and a general report of the day 


for their real mothers. 


Feeding time. The formulas, as _pre- 
scribed by the school doctor, are prepared 
by the girls under supervision of a biology 
instructor or nurse. The girls learn rea- 
sons for including various food ingred- 
ients, and find out why formulas vary. 
They are taught the importance of ac- 
curacy in measuring quantities. By ob- 
serving the development of these babies, 
the students realize as never before why 
certain foods are necessary for good 
health and growth—not only for infants 


but for girls their own age 


y 
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Above: Baby’s weight is checked every 
day and charted on the graph by the 
student mother. Since the same babies 
often visit the nursery for two week 
periods over two or even three years, the 


girls can watch them develop 


Individual baby-differences show up 
strongly at play time. The girls begin to 
wonder why Linda has such dark, straight 
hair, or why Paul is such a particularly 
happy baby. All this leads to a review 
of the baby’s background and a consider- 
ation of heredity and environment 
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S more emphasis is placed on 
the value of the home front in 
warfare, home economists will 

be called on increasingly to speak over 
the radio and to furnish timely items 
to the newspapers. In addition, they 
will have to write their customary re- 
ports for state and federal agencies. 
Each of these types of writing requires 


a special technique. 


Rapio Scripts 

The local radio station serves two 
purposes. It is an avenue of com- 
munity expression and a means of 
community education. Since home econ- 
omists are close to families in the com- 
munity they are well fitted to use the 
radio in both ways. And in radio they 
have an excellent opportunity to speak 
to families which they cannot reach in 
any other way. 

The writing of a radio script is even 
more important than the delivery. But 
for both it is necessary to keep in 
mind that you are talking to ordinary 
families. They will be most interested 
in local happenings and local personal- 
ities, in topics that touch their own 
lives, in events that’ are unusual or 
timely. ‘They will also be interested in 
anything that you make of significance 
for them. 

Since educational radio talks are 
usually short, they cannot cover a sub- 
ject. ‘Therefore their main purpose 
must be to stimulate listeners to pur- 
sue the topic further through reading, 
study, discussion or action. Consequent- 
ly, at the end of each talk, sources of 
further information and opportunities 
for study should be offered. 

One main idea in a fifteen-minute 
broadcast is sufficient, for out of that 
time must come the signature music, 
announcer’s introduction, program 
summary, and announcements, leaving 
you approximately nine minutes. 

In the first two minutes you must 
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catch the interest of casual listeners, 
and present your main idea. Then for 
emphasis and clarity, and in order that 
late listeners may get the gist of what 
you are saying, the topic sentence must 
be repeated in several different ways. 
Human interest stories or famous-per- 
son stories are useful to illustrate a 
point. 

The tone of the writing should be 
conversational, for this is to be heard, 
not read. It should be friendly, keeping 
to the level of the listeners’ interests. 
This can be accomplished by visualiz- 
ing the families you are talking to, by 
forgetting strict rules of grammar, and 
by an occasional lapse into colloquial 
speech or slang. Read aloud what you 
write, listening particularly for sibi- 
lants that hiss over the radio. “Certain 
serious assertions associated with the 
extension service’? would be enough to 
make any listener turn to a jazz pro- 
gram. 

Avoid involved — sentences. Short 
words, crisp sentences, concise para- 
graphs are more easily understood, 
more readily spoken, and more quickly 
picked up by a late tuner-in. Although 
you can convey much by your tone and 
inflections, the words themselves should 
create a picture, excite a mood or 
evoke a thought. 

Type the script, double space, on 
cards or on soft paper that will not 
rattle; number the pages, but do not 
fasten them together. One or more 
copies should go to the station two or 
three days before the scheduled broad- 
cast. Rehearse the talk with a clock 
before you, noting at the bottom of 
each page just how many minutes that 
page consumed. If you cannot finish 
easily in the allotted nine minutes, 
shorten the script. Often a paragraph 
or two near the end can be planned 
for omission, if necessary, without 
spoiling the talk. 


This brief discussion of radio 


scripts should not give the impression 


that writing for the radio is easy. 


News ITEMS AND PUBLICITY 

News is anything that interests the 
public, while publicity has the dual 
purpose of interesting people and at 
the same time molding public opinion. 
The home economist is often called 
upon for both, particularly when she 
writes for a country weekly. The big 
dailies are more eager for straight 
news. 

Suppose you speak before a Home 
Bureau or a Parent-Teachers meet- 
ing on the value of apples and their 
use in the diet, that has no news value 
beyond the fact that the meeting was 
held at a certain time, in a certain 
place, and that certain people were 
present. But suppose that a bad storm 
the day before knocked all the apples 
off the trees in the county, and your 
talk features ways in which to utilize 
windfalls, then you have a timely news 
item of general interest. 

The first rule in newspaper writing 
is to put the most important feature of 
the story into the first sentence or par- 
agraph. Other facts follow in the or- 
der of their interest to the public. 
Every news item should answer the 
questions: Who? What? When ? 
Where? and, sometimes, Why? De- 
tails may be presented farther on to 
back up the initial facts. 

An engineer, J. E. Eichinger, once 
suggested that a good way to construct 
a news story was to assume that the 
editor had told you to condense it into 
a 50-word telegram. When that was 
done, he permitted you another 50 
words, into which you could pack the 
secondary facts. Later, he allowed you 
more space for details. 

Cut your material into many short 
paragraphs, keeping one idea to a par- 
agraph. Be accurate as to facts, dates 
and names. News articles seldom ex- 
press the author’s opinion; for ex- 
ample: “The efficient and lovely Pres- 
ident, Mrs. X,” should read, “The 
President, Mrs. X.” 

In reporting a meeting, omit rou- 
tine events like the calling of the meet 
ing to order and the reading of the 
minutes. Get the item to the news- 
paper in time for the issue immediately 
following the date of meeting. In a 
weekly, a meeting is news only in the 
next issue. In a daily, it is news only 
on the day of the meeting or the day 
following. Announcement of a future 
meeting should state plainly the day 
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ITH the nation at war, ra- 
dio programs of interest to 
homemakers, _ professional 
home economists and home economics 
pupils take on added significance, for 
it is upon the women of America that 
much of the responsibility for national 
health and welfare lies. And to the 
homemakers and future homemakers, 
now faced with this important chal- 
lenge, radio directs an abundance of 
valuable material. Nor is this essen- 
tial information hard to take. Even in 
these serious and troubled times, it is 
effectively combined with cheering 
entertainment. 

“Listen, America,” for example, is 
by no means a “talk on nutrition,” al- 
though the nation’s food habits form 
the theme. Heard over the Red _ net- 
work’s facilities on Sunday afternoons 
at 3:30 p.m., EST, “Listen, America” 
is presented in dramatic form, with 
the popular John B. Kennedy as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. In the course of the 
program, answers to important ques- 
tions of nutrition are set forth. Each 
Sunday the broadcast features a dram- 
atized incident in man’s war against 
hunger and malnutrition, areal life 
case-history in dramatic form, and a 
question and answer forum on nutri- 
tion and health. The series is given 
in cooperation with the Women's Na- 
tional Emergency Committee. 

On Monday through Saturday at 
11:30 am. EST, facts of interest to 
homemakers are tendered even more 
originally, for on the “Prescott Pre 
sents” program at that time, helpful 
suggestions are sandwiched between a 
full orchestra, amusing stories and 
popular radio songsters. 

A new series, appropriately called 
“On the Home Front,” is particularly 
noteworthy. This program is broadcast 
from Chicago on Saturdays, at 3:15 
p.m. EST 
National 


‘Teachers. 


under the auspices of the 
Congress of Parents and 
Each built 


around a central theme in home eco- 


program — is 


accent on nutrition 
Vic- 


for instance, was the theme of 


nomics, with the 
in wartime America. “Eat for 
tory,” 
one of the first in this interesting and 
important series. 

Richard Kent, NBC's 
Cook,” is heard on Vhursdays and 
Fridays at 11:00 am. EST. By means 
of a magic carpet, and his own vivid 
recollections of travels in thirty-seven 
countries, Richard Kent transports his 


“Travelling 


audience to the far corners of the 


earth, topping off a most pleasant 


journey with a recipe typical of the 
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By Catherine T. Long 


locale visited. ‘Travelling Cook” rec- 
ipes have four distinguishing features: 
they must be easy to make, nourish- 
ing, tasty and economical. 

The National Farm and Home hour 
is on the air daily Monday through 
Saturday at 12:30 p.m., EST. While 
the entire series is interesting and 
worth hearing, a portion is of particu- 
lar interest to home economics teachers 
12:40 
p.m. EST, ten minutes is given over to 
Ruth Van Deman, chief of the Divi- 
Bureau of Eco 


and pupils. On Tuesdays, at 


sion of Information, 


Eleanor Nash 


Allen Prescott 


nomics. She uses this period to discuss 
matters of food and health, and to in 
troduce guests with messages on the 
subject. 


Alma 


Journal,” a 


As modern as tomorrow is 


Kitchell’s 


unique presentation of home economics 


“Streamline 


subject matter heard on ‘Tuesdays at 
1! am. EST. The program is a liv 
ing magazine of the air, remade in 
demands on 


ac h 


a “cover girl, 


wartime 
pocketbook. 


keeping with 


time, energy and 
weekly issue features 
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PROGRAM TITLE 
Morning Market Basket 
Alma Kitchell’s Journal* 
Ask Eleanor Nash* 
Children in Wartime* 
Travelling Cook* 


What Can I Do 


os 
Prescott Presents 


Consumers’ Time 

Natl. Farm and Home Hour* 
Natl. Farm and Home Hour* 
On the Home Front 

Listen, America 

Civilian Defense Information 





Selected List of Regular Programs 


of Particular Interest to Home Economists 


“NBC Blue network. Other programs heard over NBC Red network. 


DAY 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Thursday 
and Friday 
Thursday 
Mon. thru 
Friday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Mon. thru 
Saturday 


TIME 
9:15am EST 
11:00 am EST 
11:00 am EST 
11:00 am EST 
11:00 am EST 


11:15am EST 
11:30 am EST 


2:15 pm EST 
12:30 pm EST 
12:40 pm EST 

3:15 pm EST 
3:30 pm EST 

5:45 pm EST 
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RADE BARRIERS are a men- 

ace to that free flow of food 

which is conducive to national 
health, and national health is an essen- 
tial part of the Victory program. If we 
are to have a common defense on the 
home front in this critical time when 
America needs every resource at its 
command, all interstate trade barriers 
must yield to that “more perfect union.” 

We have ample food in this country. 
Production goals for 1942 aim to pro- 
vide for increased consumption by our 
people, for better nutrition among all 
groups, tor supplies to the countries 
now fighting aggression and for a 
stored surplus to rebuild the democ 
racies when the war is over. If these 
foods are produced it is evident that 
the crux of the matter will be found 
in adequately transporting and dis- 
tributing them. 

The smooth and efficient flow. of 
products from the farm to consumers 
is constantly interrupted by the exist 
ence of a large number of laws, or 
dinances and minor barriers to free 
trade. 

When a state sets up elaborate reg- 
ulations affecting out-of-state motor 
trucks that cross its boundaries, it is 
virtually reducing its food supply and 
increasing prices. Several states make 
all motor trucks that cross their bor- 


ders register and pay a fee. Others levy 
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on out-of-state trucks a higher ton- 
mile tax than on trucks that use only 
state licenses. 

It may be said, of course, that out- 
of-state trucks should contribute as 
much as home trucks towards main- 
taining the roads. But farmers who 
depend on nearby truckers from across 
a state line to take their produce to 
market have protested their own state 
laws that hinder this kind of commerce 
by motor truck. 

Then there is a maze of regulations 
for lights, mufHers, windshield wipers, 
defrosters, tool kits, fire extinguishers, 
locks and keys, bumpers, fuel tanks and 
steering gear. They may be so hard to 
keep up with that a shipper will give 
up a nearby market across the state 
line where his produce is wanted and 
send it to a market in his own state 
that may be further away in miles and 
over - supplied. “Vhe poor distribution, 
possible deterioration of food and the 
wastes in time and gasoline are plain 
to see. And we know these add to costs 

Restrictions on milk and cream are 
notorious. In many states the regula 
tions are very severe, and city regula 
tions often complicate the matter still 
further. New York City, for instance, 
through its inspection requirements, 
practically excludes any fluid milk and 
cream that comes from shippers who 
are west of the state lines of New 


When trucks are stopped for question- 
ing at state borders, the delay often 
causes spoilage of perishable produce. 
The woman truckdriver above may 
find her load of ripe peaches unfit to 
sell after many hours of waiting in 
line in ninety-degree heat 


York and Pennsylvania. So consumers 
in New York City have less cream and 
pay higher prices for it. 

“Border wars,” that flare up at state 
lines and are featured in the news- 
papers, usually excite us chiefly because 
of what the accounts say about the food 
that is destroyed. The real causes of 
these conflicts are usually some form of 
these barriers which really affect us in- 
directly every day, not merely at the 
time of outbreaks. Now, while there 
is desperate need for all the milk that 
can be produced, these barriers present 
a serious problem. 

Consumers who have to budget the 
closest feel the effects of these barriers 
most keenly. Some of the most dras- 
tic barriers apply to the cheapest kinds 
of foods. The price-raising tax placed 
by many states on margarine, for ex- 
ample, hits directly at low-income fami- 
lies, who are its chief users. In some 
states the tax is so high that margarine 
is entirely out of their reach. Three 
states tax margarine fifteen cents per 
pound; seventeen states tax margarine 
ten cents per pound. Many other states 
tax it five or six cents a pound. Osten- 
sibly this tax is designed to raise rev- 
enue but in some instances it makes 
the price of margarine prohibitive. Ob- 
viously there is no revenue where there 
are no sales. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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ONTRARY to popular opinion, 

the avocado is no novelty. 

Hardy Spanish explorers of the 
sixteenth century found it growing in 
the West Indies, Mexico, and Central 
and South America, where it had long 
been a favorite food. The Aztec name 
for the fruit was ahuacatl, but the 
Spanish adventurers mispronounced it 
aguacata, which in turn was Anglicized 
into the modern avocado. And avocado 
it remains to this day, except when cor- 
rupted into alligator pear, which is en- 
tirely a misnomer for, aside from the 
shape which somewhat resembles that 
of the pear, there is no resemblance. 

Avocados range in color from 
maroon, brown, and purplish black to 
yellowish green. The average weight is 
from one to three pounds, but some va- 
rieties weigh even more. The skin of 
most species is as tough and thin as 
that of an apple. Under the skin lies 
the edible part, a thick, greenish-yellow 
pulp which is soft, meaty and unusually 
delicious. A large seed, easily detach- 
able, fills the center of the fruit. This 
has no value except for planting. 

The avocado was first grown in the 
United States in 1856 by Judge R. B. 
Ord of Santa Barbara. However, it 
was not until 1910 that the full possi- 
bilities of the avocado were realized. 
Since then the avocado industry has 
grown steadily. In 1924 the California 
Avocado Growers’ Exchange was 
formed. ‘wo years later the name was 
changed to Calavo Growers of Cali 
fornia, and the avocado marketed by 
that cooperative association was trade- 
named, Calavo-——tormed by combining 
the first three letters of the words 
California and avocado. 

It is an unforgettable experience to 
Visit an avocado grove at picking time. 
The huge, bush-like trees are planted 
in regular rows up and down the long 
sloping hillsides, completely shading the 
lush, loose soil between. Often the soil 
ditches 


is. broken by long, shallow 


through which the irrigation water 
runs. 

During picking season, truck loads of 
pickers arrive with their ladders and 
icks. Working carefully —for avo 
ados are easily bruised—they lift each 
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Young avocado trees are propzegated 
in the nursery, then transplanted. The 
fruit, now marketed the year around, 
comes from California, Florida or 
Cuba, depending upon the season 


Avocado trees must be propped with 
stakes, or the heavy crop will break the 
branches, The ripe fruit is harvested 
by clipping each stem with a nipper. 
Removal of pedicel results in decay 


In the packing plant, the avocados are 
handled with the greatest care to pre- 
vent bruising and searring. All work- 
ers are required to wear white canvas 
gloves, even at the conveyor tables 


branch gently and clip the fruit from 
the stem, much as lemons and oranges 
are clipped. The fruit must never be 
pulled from the stem, for the removal 
of the pedicel or “button” is almost 
certain to result in rapid decay. For 
the taller trees, pickers use an appli- 
ance consisting of a bag and a nipper 
mounted on a long pole. 

After being clipped, the fruit is care- 
fully placed in boxes which are hauled 
by truck to the packing plant. 

When the fruit reaches the packing 
house, it is given a number, then run 
through automatic machines, where it 
is thoroughly cleaned and polished by 
When 


thoroughly dry, the fruit is placed on 


revolving brushes and wipers. 


conveyors and carried to the work 
tables where it is graded by hand. 
Then it is placed in boxes on a moving 
belt and carried to the stamping ma 
chines where each fruit is stamped with 
its proper trade designation—such as 
Calavo, Bueno or El Dorado. 

The fruit is then carried on a mov 
ing belt to an automatic weight-sizer 
and counting machine. As the belt trav- 
els along, the avocado drops through a 
sized groove into a padded bin. Women 
standing beside these bins pick up the 
fruit and pack it in shallow boxes of 
soft excelsior. 

If the fruit is to be sold at a local 
market, the storage plant is kept at 
room temperature until the fruit is soft 
enough for consumption. If it is to be 
shipped away, it is kept in storage 
chambers registering from 40° to 45° F. 
until ready for shipping. Then the fruit 
is pre-cooled for forty-eight hours and 
packed in refrigerated cars, which keep 
it in perfect safety across the continent. 

Due to modern refrigeration and 
year-round ripening, the avocado has 
moved from the luxury class to that of 
an important food in the daily diet. 
Floridian and Cuban avocados ripen 
mainly during the summer and_ fall 
months, while the Californian varieties 
reach their heaviest production during 
the winter and spring. 

In Southern California, the avocado 
is as much at home in the refrigerator 
as milk and butter. Because of its nut- 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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Part Il of Our Report of the Forum 


“Problems of Modern Youth” 
The open Panel discussion on ‘“Prob- 
Modern Youth” pre- 
sided over by Paul Weaver, Director 
of the Division of 
Religion at 


lems of was 
Philosophy and 
College. — Par- 
ticipating members of the Panel in- 
cluded representatives of the N. Y. A., 
National Girl Scouts, 
Women’s Clubs, Chicago Housewives’ 


Stephens 


Federation of 


League, Catholic Church, Junior Fm- 


ployment Service, Universities and 


secondary schools, and homemakers. 
Again, the summary is given first in 
order to provide a foundation for sub- 
sequent quotes from participants. 
“As the Panel opened its discussion 
this afternoon, eleven problems or 
areas were suggested for consideration. 
First, the economic area, with par- 
ticular emphasis on making education 
available to 


everyone. Second, the 


unemployment with the re- 


Third, 


problem, 


sultant insecurity. morale in 


the present crisis. Fourth, intoler- 
ance. Fifth, ethical ‘standards. Sixth, 
the economic understandings. Seventh, 


Eighth, 
relating to 


what to do with our elders. 


educational opportunities 
Ninth, 


straight 


unemployment. what of the 
‘Tenth, 


eleventh, 


future? 
And, 


the problem of the 


thinking. 
activities and 


lack of 


creative 
personal 
resources, 

“The group decided to consider four 
of these problems. It was interesting 
that 
included all of 


to observe these four problems 
the other eleven, ex 
that the 
Panel skirted completely, despite com 


cept one, which I noticed 


ment from the audience—the problem 


of what to do with our elders. 


“The first problem to which the 


Panel devoted its attention, and the 
one to which most attention seemed 
to be devoted, was the problem of 
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morale in the present crisis. The sec- 
ond problem was that of gaining a 
sense of directions, a set of values. 
The third area considered the problem 
of intolerance. The fourth, which was 
discussed briefly, was the distribution 
of the advantages of education to more 
youth.” 


Miss Moreland, Women, 


University of Southern California: 


Dean of 


“It seems to me there is a more basic 
and more widespread problem than the 
economic problem. ‘That is the problem 
The economic 
problem is only a part of that general 


of general insecurity. 
feeling, that no one knows what tomor- 


row is going to bring. If we could ar- 


rive at some basic sense of direction in 
which young people might go, and a set 
of values by which they might measure 


their own attitudes and behavior pat- 


terns and set up some kind of insurance 
security, then they could face a 


in the 


world 
future. 
Reverend Dieckmann, Catholic Church, 
Columbia, Missouri: 
“Except 


possibly that I believe 


some of us oldsters rather feel surprised 


this, 


when we do find that young people are 
thinking and not in the same terms that 


we would like to have them think. They 
have grown up in the world in which 
they have followed leaders, and they 


see the world today in a dreadful mess. 
They hardly feel that they can always 
turn to the same leaders, and not expect 
the same results, and they want some- 
thing better out of the world. And, I 
think that people can 
turn very often with profit to ourselves 


even we older 


and to the world, to the thoughts going 
on in the minds of the young people; 


that they want something better, that 
they insist on a different kind of pro- 
gram than that which has been offered 


with 
such painful results to the present and 


to them during these last years 


with a very hopeless outlook to the fu- 


ture. They would like to have some 















A popular one reel talking film, 
In Defense of the Nation, is 


available from the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 
New York City, for use in the 
Build Better Health Program 

















thing to say themselves about develop- 
ing a better world in which to live, be- 
cause they are the ones who will have 
to live in it. 

“May 
the question of morale, that we should 
emphasize 


I also offer the suggestion, in 


public life and 
private life, the 
of duty to nation, to neighbor, and our- 


honesty in 
honesty in expression 


selves, and when we emphasize duty 
not always emphasize the ‘you’ but slip 
‘TY’ in it as well—duty for someone else 
also implies a duty on my part. 

“I know people today who have cer- 
tain disillusions 


about the meaning of 


democracy and_ representative govern- 
ment, when they find so much dishonesty, 
at each mention concerning public life. 
We, perhaps, even in the small localities, 
find that so-called leaders who have been 
guiding lights have been 
shown with feet of clay and very often 
with pockets extended from a little extra 


Duty 


held up = as 


emolument when doing their duty. 
like that does not mean anything.” 
Chairman Weaver: 

“T think I would like to add this too, 
that the American 
woman on this question of basic honesty, 


Father Dieckmann, 
could be doing a great deal to teach the 
pattern of honesty in the home as children 
grow up. She could be interested in 
the question of honest representation of 


people in government. And, if she can 


be active, a great deal will happen.” 
Dr. MacLean: 

“If she can be honest with herself.” 
Chairman Weaver: 

“T wonder if the Panel will forgive 


me at this point. It is appropriate that 


I read just a few sentences from a 
copy of an editorial that appeared re- 
cently in the student papers of a middle- 
western university. It was written by 
students and it says: “An open letter to 
the faculty and administration of a State 
University, asking for the teaching of re- 
ligion.’ 
‘We speak for the students of the 
(Continued on page 74) 
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OOD HEALTH is something 

we are all apt to take for 

granted as long as we possess 
it. It is only when we are laid low 
with a cold, nausea or worse that we 
realize how precious our health is and 
how carelessly we have guarded it. 

It is no fun to stay home alone 
when the rest of the gang is out hav- 
ing a good time. And it’s agony to be 
forced to listen to your mother explain- 
ing to Bill, “No, I wouldn’t think of 
letting her go out of the house.” Espe- 
cially when this leaves the field wide 
open for that new girl. 

If you’re a smart gal, you'll see that 
this state of affairs doesn’t happen 
again. Keep your resistance up so that 
you won't be prey to every germ that 
comes to town. And, since beauty and 
health are so closely related, you'll see 
why the rules read so much like a 
young movie star’s routine. 

Get ENOUGH SLEEP 

Plenty of sleep not only does much 
toward safeguarding your health but 
also gives sparkle to your eyes and 
erases circles under them. Notice, too, 
how much better your skin appears 
when you are rested. 

Lack of rest makes you irritable and 
cross. So make up this loss as soon as 
possible. The “Do Not Disturb” signs 
furnished by hotels often find their 
way into college dormitories and are 
fairly effective there. But for home 
use, an understanding with the family 
is apt to work better. 

You know about the necessity for 
having fresh air during your slumbers. 
But a gale blowing across you can 
cause damage, so see that your bed 
is not in a draft. 

Sometimes the teachers who have 
the most to say about your getting nine 
to ten hours sleep every night leave 
you with slim chances of observing 
their precepts. Try more concentra- 
tion on those long assignments. See if 
this won't shorten the time spent on 
them. And if Sally calls you up in the 
midst of your Latin, speed up the 
conversation. You can, you know, with- 
out hurting her feelings—or letting her 
know the reason, either. Then, if you 
find yourself accomplishing little, go 
to bed. Get up earlier in the morning 
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Is It, Students? 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


to finish your lessons. You'll find that 


you think better and faster after a 
good rest. 
TAKE Ourpoor EXERCISE 

Since outdoor exercise comes under 
the heading of “fun,” you should need 
little urging to follow this simple rule. 
On the other hand, pay no attertion 
to any guilty feeling you may have 
about laying down your Red Cross 
knitting while you go outside for an 
hour or so of your favorite sport. You 
need to balance the added activity your 
fingers and smaller muscles are get- 
ting these days. You can do this by 
playing those games or sports which 
use the larger muscles and tone up 
your whole body. 

Keeping strong physically and men 
tally is one of your biggest responsi- 
bilities. An hour’s play in the open air 
with plenty of laughter gives you the 
relaxation you need to do a better job 
when you go inside. Even a brisk walk 
can take you out of the doldrums. 
Make certain that you get some out- 


door exercise every day. 


Eat THE Ricur Foops 

So much is being said and written 
these days about building our nation’s 
health through eating the right foods 
that it would be difficult to be unin 
formed about essential food values. 
Newspapers and magazines are featur- 
ing articles on the subject. Nutrition 
classes are being organized every- 
where. 

But if you do not know the essen- 
tial foods which you should have every 
day, run—not walk—to your home- 
making teacher. This information is so 
vital to your health and well-being 
that you can’t afford to be without it 
a minute longer. Learn, too, what 
these foods do fur you. Then, after 
learning, be sure you eat a well bal- 


anced, adequate diet. 
Use PLenty or H.O 


You can't be really healthy unless 


you get rid of your body’s waste mat- 









bck 


ter, both outside and inside. Much of 
this material comes to the surface 
through the pores of the skin. Unless 
you see to it that this is removed, it 
stays right there. Frequent scrubbings 
will do the trick and will also pep up 
your circulation. Many girls’ skin 
troubles are due to poor circulation. 

Downing six to eight glasses of wa 
ter daily should be no problem for 
you. Drink two before breakfast, two 
before bed and the remainder through- 
out the day. 

Plenty of water is recommended 
especially when you have a cold. This 
is also true if you are subject to con 
stipation. This annoying ailment can 
spoil many a good time because it is 
the cause of such a variety of disturb 
ances. Headaches, skin disorders and 
just feeling ornery are among the most 
common of these. Hint: Go get a 


drink right now. 





Prize Photo for February 


Miss Gretchen Nickerson, home eco- 
nomics teacher at Freeport, Maine, is 
responsible for this photo showing 
home economics in action. 

Girls in her home nursing class were 
demonstrating the way to help a pa- 
tient brush her teeth, 

The picture was taken at 10:30 in 
the morning with an Eastman Kodak 
ZA, set £16 for 40 seconds. 
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When You Give a Community Nutrition Talk 


By Elizabeth Schleicher 


Home Economics Instructor, Roosevelt 


OW can I give a six months’ 
nutrition in one 
This, probably, is the 
first despairing thought of the teacher 
who has just been invited to “tell the 
P.T.A. Association all about the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program, and how to 
Obviously 
What she 


can reasonably attempt to do is to make 


course in 


hour? 


plan well balanced meals”. 
she can’t hope to do this. 


her audience aware of the necessity 
for balanced family meals, to break 
down a few of their food prejudices 
and to give them a simple chart in 
mimeographed form for home use. 
(See suggested chart on opposite page.) 

In the first few sentences, it is well 
to present a few attention-compelling 
facts which show the effect of food on 
health and Most 


women are concerned when they rea- 


family welfare. 
lize that it is not only the underprivi-- 
leged families but the families of the 
middle and upper income brackets as 
well who are below the nutritional 
safety line. If these women can be 
convinced that their own meals are not 
up to approved national standards, the 
talk has not been in vain. 

One of the best ways to get nutri- 
tional information into the home is to 
have the homemakers carry it there. 
This can be accomplished by basing 
your talk on the accompanying chart 
or a similar one. Have the chart on 
a large poster where all can see it, and 
have mimeographed copies to give each 
member of the audience. In this chart, 
food values have been reduced to a 


Many 


mothers have commented, after study- 


few common denominators. 


ing this chart, “I never before un- 
derstood how to plan a well balanced 
diet, or knew why it is necessary to 
serve certain foods every day”. 

As the chart is discussed with these 
homemakers, technical language should 
be avoided as much as possible.  In- 
stead of talking about the correct num- 
ber of grams of protein and_ milli- 


& 


Junior High School, Peoria, Illinois 


grams of calcium, for example, start 
with the facts which they already un- 
They 


muscles, firm bones, sound teeth, are 


derstand. know that good 


necessary for health. Therefore all 
they need to be shown is how to recog- 
nize the types of food which build 
muscles, bones and teeth. That is the 
kind of nutrition talk they will un- 
derstand and remember. 

In working out a nutrition chart of 
this type, it is impossible to be abso- 
lutely accurate scientifically. All green 
vegetables and all lean meats, for ex- 
ample, cannot be rated in blanket state- 
ments. There is a difference in the con- 
tent of asparagus and lettuce, of beef 
But the home- 
maker is confused when she is pre- 
Hence, 
table gives only an 


loin roast and chicken. 
sented with too many facts. 
this particular 
average of the contributions of green 
meats to the body 
By recommending, as in the 


vegetables and 
needs. 


footnote to the chart, that the house- 


wife serve a variety of green vegetables 
and meats, this discrepancy can be cor- 
rected. 

The pamphlet, “Eat the Right Food 
to Help Keep You Fit,” United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin, 
also may be distributed at the meeting. 
To this may be clipped a list of helps 
for menu planning such as: 

1. Foods rating high in each body 
need must be included in each day’s 
meals. 

2. Include the 
needs for health. The remainder of the 
food should be what they like. 

3. Varying the way the necessary 
foods are prepared in order to make 
them more interesting and appetizing. 

4. Every required food has a particu- 
lar role to play. If you drop out one, 


foods the family 


something equivalent must be used. 

5. Serve sweets in moderation and 
for the dessert course only. 

6. For economy’s sake, plan to use 
foods that are in season. 

7. Plan a high spot in every meal. 

8. Read the homemaking pages in 
your newspaper and magazines for new 
planning and_ food 


ideas on menu 


preparation. 





Same Food—New Form 


A new milk drink, called “T. A.” 
has been introduced by Walker Gor- 
don Laboratories, a Borden Company 
subsidiary. This new vitamin-enriched 
blend of tomato juice and acidophilus 
milk retains the virtues of regular 
acidophilus milk plus enough quanti- 
ties of vitamins A, B,, C and D to 
supply a normal daily requirement. 

* 

Peanut flour, marketed under the 
trade name “PDP” has recently made 
its appearance. It is reported to be ex- 
ceptionally palatable and to have fine 
nutritional properties. Analysis shows 
approximately 60% protein, 8% fat, 
6% moisture and 20% carbohydrate. 
The protein percentage includes eight 


of the ten essential amino acids. 


“Joy” is the title given to a new 
brand of cake and muffin mixes. Pack- 
aged in individual transparent cellu- 
lose are ingredients for the preparation 
of golden cake, chocolate-flavored cake, 
orange cup cakes, lemon cup cakes, 
corn cake, cheese muffins, and whole 
Each is ready to be 
baked with the addition of milk or 


wheat muffins. 


water. 


x 


Carrot lollypops are becoming a 
favorite of children in Great Britain. 
These consist of a carrot on a stick, 
with a sugar syrup coating. Isn’t that 
a pleasant way to take vitamin A? 
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1 Important for vitamin C content (easily 
2 Use a variety 


8 WPA Schooi Lunch 
4 No cream or sugar is estimated. 


5 Use vertical lines to separate these columns. 


destroyed in cooking) 


a National Defense Project. 


Tue Necessary Foops THE Bopy NeEeEps 
Value of an Average Serving a 
poor source = = st 3 . tem 
: — amount present Z es 3 & as 2 "36 > 
g | oo foaled sos ee ra 
* mila ones = & = r = "= = 73 - 
Mik | wa = “= = « * Tr 
Citrus fruit, tomatoes, | and 
green salads’ #* #*K zr +* * * 
Leafy, green, & yellow vege- 
tables * acid *** = =__ to * +* 24 — to ** 
Other vegetables or fruit | *# to ### *## = to ** * * *to ** 
E ges aes EK #** * ee * 
Lean meat, poultry, Se — ain iad ** 7: Pg 
Ww hole grain cereals & bread k¥ tg #¥# ee a * * ** 
Butter or enriched oleo a ** a =a ma eee 
nn ee 
Sugars (if refined) es aa a = a eK 
Water a #4 PE = as a 
{ Batancep MENU _ 
~ Breakfast 
Cream of wheat (cream & 
sugar) — *%* —_ =— = +** 
Poached egg = **# +*% * + rs 
Buttered w hole _wheat toast ** **% = « + re 
Milk | ire : om HH eH EK x ** 
Prunes ae #** ** anti ** ** ** 
School Lunch 2 
Meat & vegetable pie ** Saad ** ** * +o 
Head lettuce salad _ wee + na * . = 
Whole wheat bread & butter ** #4 =a . * +** 
Milk cage Tt #3 *** * er 
Sliced peaches *% es a * ** 
Peanut | butter cookies a = = . * * +e 
After-School Lunch _ 
Graham crackers _ im ve ** ais * * #* 
Milk eS ** ** *H * ** 
Orange _ (pes i #** ##* : ** * #* 
Dinner | 
Liver = +e ** + +** 4% 
Baked potatoes with butter ** ** oe * + ve 
Cauliflower in cheese sauce * ** * ** ** ** 
Spring vegetable salad #* ** = ** * * 
Apple dumpling with milk ** * * ea #1 % 
Breakfast 
Sweet rolls’ aa as eS — ee rr 
Coffee* = mee = = pa = 
School Lunch 
Hot dog in bun — = * = . ** 
Butterscotch pie — * ie + ae + % 
Soda pop — = am a ae ** 
After-School Lunch 
Chocolate cookies — — as < +e 
Dinner 
French fried potatoes _ — = = eee 
Steak and nd gravy — ** ee ** ** *¥** 
Corn nied * * am ‘ ** 
Two Parker House rolls (white) — — =~ v= ** 
Marble cake — — nom oS ere **% 
Coffee’ — are a — = ae 
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° 
Victory Gardens 
On December 20, 1941, Secretary 
Claude R. Wickard and Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt 
called a National Defense Garden Con- 
ference. Separate committees discussed 
farm vegetable gardens, farm fruit gar- 
dens, community and school gardens, 
conservation preservation of fruits and 
vegetables, and conservation of lawns, 
flowers and shrubs. 

The committee on farm vegetable 
gardens asked that efforts be made 
each state to set up standards for an 
adequate victory garden, and to give ad- 
vice as to varieties of vegetables that 
would best meet nutritional defense 
needs. It was recommended that horti- 
culturists, home economists, seedsmen, 
and representatives of the land-grant 
colleges and the Department of Agri- 
culture meet in each state to formulate 
specific plans for the garden program 


Demonstration gardens 


in the state. 
were suggested as a good way to teach 
people how to plan, plant and handle 
farm gardens for greater benefit. 


Wide use of fruits and vegetables in 
the fresh or unprocessed state was ad- 
vocated by the committee on conserva- 
tion and preservation of fruits and veg- 
etables. It recommended that accepted 
standards of processing and the use of 
tin and glass containers be set up in 
view of the shortage of materials affect- 
ing the manufacture of such canning 
equipment as pressure cookers. It also 
suggested that information be made 
available to people all states on the 
types of fruits and vegetables which 
are best preserved by storing, dehydrat- 
ing, and other methods .made necessary 
by defense priorities, as well as those 
newer methods made possible by such 


developments as cold storage. 






The committee on community and 
school gardens stressed careful consid- 
eration and planning for garden proj- 
ects so as to conserve supplies, equip- 
ment and human energy. Boys and 
girls, it was agreed, should be given 
every opportunity and encouragement 
to participate in the garden program 
through their activities in 4-H Club 
work, the Boy Scouts, Future Farmers 
of America and other rural youth 
groups. 

While urging the need for more gar- 
dens, several speakers warned against 
the danger of wasted effort Ww hich will 
result if inexperienced gardeners do not 


obtain expert advice. 




















ceding 600 a Day 


at the University of Florida 


ANY mothers find it a problem 

to feed one or two young men 
three times a day. Miss Mary Fawcett 
has charge of not one or two but 600 
hungry students daily. 

As head of the University of Florida 
cafeteria, Miss Fawcett each meal 
feeds more than half of the Univer- 
sity’s dormitory residents, and would 
have more customers, but for the fact 
that the building seats only 350 people 
at one time. 

Miss Fawcett has two assistants, as 
does the student manager who handles 
the 67 student laborers who perform 
all the tasks of the establishment ex- 
cept meal planning and cooking. 

Students may eat breakfast from 7 
to 9 o'clock; dinner from 11:30 to 
1:15; and supper from 5:30 to 7 p.m., 
on weekdays, with slight changes in 
hours for Sunday. 

The average student spends close to 
five dollars each week for three meals 
a day, and takes advantage of the dis- 
count made possible by the purchase of 
meal tickets. Five dollar tickets sell 
for $4.75, fifteen dollar tickets for 
$14.25. 


Students, usually conservative spend- 


ers, buy wholesome, simple foods, but 
on Sunday they splurge on _ fried 
chicken, roast turkey, or the other 
more expensive dishes available then. 

They like meats of all sorts, starch- 
es (they consume 400 pounds of Irish 
potatoes daily) and bread. They are 
fond of fresh vegetables, particularly 
those grown in the state and, strange- 
ly enough, their favorite drink is milk. 
About half of the customers eat salads 
regularly, and desserts are quite popu- 
lar. So are citrus products in this cit- 
rus state. 

The cafeteria is important as a 
place of employment, with students 
serving, cleaning tables, washing dishes, 
handling most of the cashier’s work 
and preparing the food prior to cook- 
ing. The “Dawn Patrol” of three boys 
starts work every morning at 6 a.m., 
peeling potatoes, carrots, onions and 
other vegetables. 

All of the dairy products come from 
the campus dairy laboratory and a 
large portion of the eggs from the 
agricultural experiment station. All 
pies and other pastries, and much of 
the bread, are baked in the cafeteria. 


—Florida Teacher, December 1941. 





School Lunch Manager’s Report of Accident 


(This form, which has been found useful in a large school cafe- 


teria, can be modified for use in the smaller school lunchroom.) 





Name of Injured 
Date of Accident 


careful”) 


does not occur ? 


(Names of witnesses): 


Date of this report 





How may future accidents be avoided at this point? (Do not say “Be more 


What are YOU going to do to make sure that a similar accident of this kind 


(Note to Manager): Thoroughly investigate accident cause and submit further 
information to help clear up any possible hazards you may detect. 











THE CONSUMER’S 
PLEDGE 


As a consumer, in the total 
defense of democracy, | will 
do my part to make my home, 
my community, my _ country 


ready, efficient and __ strong. 


I will buy carefully 
I will take good care 
of the things I have 
I will waste nothing 


See Section Il—Save and Salvage 











Memorandum on Food 
Supplies, Jan. 1, 1942 


America enters this war with an un- 
precedented supply of food, according 
to a few pertinent statistics presented 
by the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America. The essential foods 
now on hand include: 
Cereals: 

Wheat 


Corn 


. bushels 
. bushels 
Rice, rough . pounds 
Other cereals (1) 34,271 
Meats: 

Beet, veal 

Pork ; . pounds 


. pounds 
. pounds 
Lamb, mutton. . . pounds 
Poultry and Eggs: 
Chickens 
Turkeys 55 
Eggs 900 
Dairy Products: 


. pounds 
. pounds 


Fluid milk and cream 
(milk equiv.) 140 mil. pounds 
Condensed and 
evap. milk. .. 260 mil. pounds 
Butter 80 mil. pounds 
Cheese mil. pounds 
Other manufactured, in terms of 
whole milk .. 37 mil. pounds 
Fats and Oils: 
mil. pounds 
Other edible ( 
Domestic .... 970 mil. pounds 
Imported .... 292 mil. pounds 
P otatoes 95.0 mil. bushels 
Sweet potatoes. 12.0 mil. bushels 
Dry edible beans 
(clean) 7,700 1,000-bags 
(1) Includes barley, oats and rye. 
(2) Includes all oils classed as edible 
although they may not be wholly used 
for food. 
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How about your 


pupils’ Some work? 


It’s easy enough for pupils to bake successful 
cakes and things in class, with teacher right on 
hand to supervise—but how about their home 
work? 


Listen, lady! When pupils come to you with 
shining eyes and report that they have “made a 
perfectly scrumptious cake at home—all 
alone!’’—that’s when you feel a real glow of 
pride in your teaching! Then you know you’ve 
given them a basic foundation in cookery they'll 





keep all their lives! 


If you would know that thrill of achievement, 
teach your classes to use Royal, the special bak- 
ing powder for cakes. Tell them that—just as 
there’s a special cake flour for fine cakes— 
there’s a special baking powder, too. It’s 
Royal. 


Royal has a steady action—gives batters a 
continuous, even expansion— makes tender, fine- 
crumb cakes, light as fairy down! And Royal 
never leaves any bitter taste. 


It must be good! The standard proportions for 
all cake recipes in The Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book— the most widely used cook 
book in the world—are based on cream of 
tartar action. Royal is the ONLY cream of tartar 
baking powder sold nationally! Teach them to 
use Royal—in class and at home! 


Sse aemetiite, A Casall, 


CL Os ema 
oo 


é 





\ 





LET US SEND 

Rina Mo — _— material for a Cake 
Pupils’ interest and vag yee 
compete for cake b 
order blank below 
a contest instruct 
contestant, and 
the winner. 


ate your 
7 asm by letting them 
aking honors. Mail the handy 
, anc > will s , 
1 we will send you promptly: 
10n folder, score cards for each 
a certificate 
rtificate of excellence to award 


| ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Standard Brands Incor 
691 Washington Street 
Please send, free 
cards, and the certific 


; . ate to award the winner 
1 s > : | 
| on S made with wholesome cre eee i 


porated, Department PE-2 
New York, N, Y. 


’ the folder wit zgestio Ss re € or cc - 
h Suggestions and c ip s fi r cont 
) est, 


ae am o cis 
i, a product of rich, ripe - | 


makes cakes with a soft, 
Moist and fresh 


grapes. Royal STREET 


fine texture that ke 
é e 
and flavorful for days. STATE 
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By Annette R. Stead 


Dietitian, Brooklyn Technical High School 


ih HE title of this article might just as well be “Dietetic 
Sense” since it is by a judicious use of cents and sense 
that a practical balance is obtained. 

Too often both the amateur and the professional dietitian 
see only one side of the picture and being blinded to the 
other side cause an unbalance that can do inestimable harm. 
For example: Mrs. Jones is so keenly interested in balancing 
her diet that she daily exceeds her cash budget and operates 
her institution, home or business at a loss. On the other 
side of the scales is Mrs. Smith who is so interested in 
paring expenses that she often forfeits her food balance. 
Consequently, neither Mrs. Jones nor Mrs. Smith are suc- 
cessful dietitians. 

As dietitian for the Brooklyn Technical High School with 
six thousand hungry boys to feed each day (two thousand at 
a seating) my problem runs into five column figures and 
sleepless nights. Have you ever tried to feed six thousand 
growing boys with ravenous appetites? You’l) have to admit, 
it’s no ant hill. Honestly, instead of counting sheep when I 
turn over in my sleepless bed, I count hungry mouths snap- 
ping at me with great bicuspids dripping gravy and mashed 
potatoes! 

The recent increase of prices has forced a decision upon 
dietitians which must not be straddled or evaded. The 
question which every dietitian must face squarely is this: 
“Shall we raise prices or lower standards?” 

After many hours of deliberation and figuring, I came 
to the conclusion that raised prices should and must be the 
answer. Growing bodies cannot compromise with energy 
requirements. Science has proven that lack of the right 
food in youth affects the entire physical and mental status 
of the individual in later life. Therefore, food value could 
not be forfeited to a balanced budget. 

But back to my original thesis—cents and sense. 

In my job, I must know the cost of a buttered slice of 
bread and the fraction of a penny that the addition of salt 
makes to soup... so taking pencil in hand, I started to fig- 
ure. The answer seemed to be to raise the price of one of 
the most popular units of sale—the sandwich. This was 
done. Much to my surprise the raise in the price of a sand- 
wich did not lower our average sale, in fact it increased 
total sales. The boys, when they considered the small 
difference in price between the sandwich and the salad 
special or the 15c hot plate, chose the salad or the hot 
plate. Though the sale of sandwiches dropped 66%, the 
hot plate and salad specials averaged an increase of 70%. 
In addition to the surprising financial increase, there was a 
decided increase in nutritive value to the individual. 

A typical 15e salad plate lunch sold at Brooklyn Tech 

includes: 
# 16 scoop potato salad 2 slices liverwurst 
1 oz. lettuce 1 slice tomato 
slice spiced ham 1 slice bread and butter 
Chocolate ice cream 


(1% pt. Milk le extra) 


slice bologna 


A favorite 15c hot plate lunch includes: 
2 oz. slice of roast lamb 
#12 scoop mashed potatoes with gravy 
#16 scoop peas, carrots or string beans 
1 slice of bread and butter 
#12 scoop tapioca fruit pudding with 
whipped cream 
(% pt. Milk Ic extra) 
Compare either of the above lunches with the following: 
Ham sandwich 
1 piece homemade pie or cake .06 
— .13 
(% pt. Milk Ic extra) 

Now I ask you, isn’t it worth the extra few pennies to 
buy the salad special or the hot plate special? As you 
know, the average boy needs approximately 3,000 calories 
per day. The specials supply over 800 calories each; the 
sandwich meal supplies less than 500 calories. Quod erat 
demonstratum. So our tentative test turned out to every- 
one’s advantage. 

A little extra sense and your job becomes more than a 
job. It becomes a national institution. The balanced food 
habits of many future citizens are largely guided by the 
dietitian. She is a teacher in her own right, specializing in 
a most important phase of youth’s education. 





School Lunch Recipes for Fifty 


WaALporF SALAD 


Apples, diced unpeeled 414 qt. 

Celery, diced 2 at. 

Pecans* 1 pt. 

Cooked Salad Dressing to moisten (about | pt.) 

1. Choose fine flavored apples. If skins are red and free 
from blemishes they need not be pared. Wash, quarter, 
core and dice apples. Sprinkle with lemon juice to pre- 
vent darkening. 

. Add celery, nuts and enough salad dressing to moisten. 
Toss lightly together. 

Serve on lettuce or watercress. 

*If pecans are not available or are too expensive, substitute 
peanuts, Brazil nuts or canned walnuts. 


CABBAGE BUNDLES 


Oo 
ON 


Cabbage leaves, large 
qt. 
qt. 
lb. 


Ground cooked ham 
Cooked rice 

Shredded Cheddar cheese 
Eggs 


Chopped onion cup 


N— CO &— S bo 


Chopped green pepper cup 
Salt, pepper 
Condensed tomato soup 2% at. 


Water i at. 


1. Cook the cabbage leaves in boiling salted water until 
almost tender; drain well. 
Combine the ham, rice, shredded cheese, beaten eggs, 
onion, green pepper and seasonings to taste. 
Place a tablespoon of this mixture in the center of each 
cabbage leaf, and wrap the leaf around it. 
Place the bundles in a shallow baking dish and pour 
over them the combined tomato soup and water. 
Bake in a moderate oven (375° F) 30 minutes. 
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Get your FREE copy! 
Libby’s handy 
GUIDEBOOK 





























OU’LL find this Libby Guidebook is 

a genuinely helpful addition to your 
food reference library. In compact digest 
form it tells you food values, uses, can 
sizes, varieties, and describes salmon 
canning methods. Many Home Eco- 
nomics women have already sent for this 
Guidebook and report they find jt very 
helpful. Use coupon below for Salmon 
Guidebook and two others! 


Libby, who has prepared this Guidebook for you, also 
pioneered in descriptive labeling. Note good display of in- 
formation consumers need for wise buying. 


BERR RRR BBR RRR TERRE RRR RRR REE RRR ee 
Home Economies Dept. PH-27; Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago. 
FREE .... Please send free copies of Guidebooks (as checked below) to me and to students 


whose names are attached. 


CANNED SALMON HB. Canned Salmon 1 2. Pickles, Olives. Condiments (J 
GUIDEBOOK 3. Evaporated Milk, Baby Foods, Chopped Foods oO 
AND 
fddress. 0.6... : 
2 OTHERS Cie. 5: sis , State 


Name..... ‘ 
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from KRAFT 
ONLY 25% 


186 excellent recipes for appetizers... 




















main dishes ... salads ... sandwiches 


«.. breads... pastries ... desserts! 





27 beautiful color illustrations. Bound 


in smart water-resistant cloth cover. 
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An important cook book... 





filled with fine recipes for using 


one of 


the “protecti ve foods” 


ERE IS A COOK BOOK that is im- 
H portant and timely because it 
offers many fine recipes for getting 
more cheese into the daily diet. You 
know that cheese helps supply many 
“health protective” nutrients—milk 
calcium, milk phosphorus, milk pro- 
tein, food energy, vitamin A. As 
educators in nutrition, working on 
the American “Food Front”, you 
and your students will find this book 
very useful, we believe. 

Of course The Cheese Cook Book 
also includes many party dishes. 


Clever new tricks forserving cheese, 


too; ideas every hostess will want! 
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The recipes were all tested in the 
Kraft Kitchens and perfected under 
the direction of Marve Dahnke who 
is considered the country’s foremost 
authority on cheese cookery. Prob- 
ably you, and many of your stu- 
dents, have seen Miss Dahnke’s 
interesting demonstrations. 

The pages of The Cheese Cook 
Book are 7” x 6” and smartly bound 
in a cream-colored cover of stiff, 
water-resistant cloth. The book is 
not available in stores; only from 
Kraft at the remarkably low price 
of 25¢. This is a book every Home 
Keonomist will want for her library. 
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’eshtigo Court, Chicago, Il. 
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Enclose 


The Cheese Cook Book”, 


copy of 
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CHEESE COMPANY 
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Wise Spending 
By Hamblen and Zimmerman 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $1.80. Pp. 448. 


In recognition of the growing need 
for a high school course that will give 
every student a basic understanding of 
the interrelation of individual, family, 
civic and national economy as well as 
practical training in the wise spending 
of personal income, the authors have 
written a textbook designed to inte- 
grate the various specialized fields of 
study. 

The contents are classified under the 
headings: The Food We Eat, The 
Clothes We Wear, The Houses We 
Live In, Providing for the Future, 
Using Our Leisure Time, and Health, 
the Cornerstone of Life. In addition 
there is a Teaching Equipment section 
which contains 63 pages, including a 
Consumer Quiz, New Words for Your 
Vocabulary and Suggested Problems 
and Activities for each chapter. 

The breaking down of subject-matter 
barriers is a progressive trend in Amer- 
This book is for the 


progressive educator. Send for your 


ican education. 


copy today. 


The Publie Accepts 
By I. E. 
University of New Mexico 
Price $3.50. Pp. 253. 


Lambert 


Mr. Lambert has written a_ highly 
interesting as well as informative his- 
tory of American industries as epito- 
mized in their trademarks and slogans. 
Although dedicated to the American 
advertiser, it is good background for 


the teacher of consumer education. 


Consumer Edueation in the 
Schools 
By Herbert A. Tonne 
Prentice-Hall, New York 
Price $2.85. Pp. 365. 


Written as a text for courses on 
teaching consumer education, this sur- 
vey covers every aspect of the subject 
from the development of the movement 
through a listing of devices for teach- 
ing consumer education. Each chapter 


68 


contains varying viewpoints and is fol- 
lowed by a list of questions for dis- 
cussion and further study, plus a wide 
selection of references. In addition to 
its value to senior college students and 
in-service teachers, this book has much 
to interest the general reader. 


VITAMIN B, in COMMON FOODS 
ee ema 


Soy ‘% cup cooked 


ea 


Smoked 2% ox 


Lima \% cup cooked 


| 


Rolled | serving 


Potato ee 


I medium 
Milk 
Whole Boz a 
read 
Beet ey 


Peanut Butter me 


A revised set of Food Value Charts are 
available from the Philadelphia Child 
Health Society, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia. As in the sample 
above, they again emphasize foods 
which give health protection at low 
cost—sources of minerals and_vita- 


mins. 


The Vitamin Content of Meat 
By H. A. Waisman 
and C. A. Elvehjem 
Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis 
Price $3.00. Pp. 210. 


A compendium of known facts on 
nutritive value of meat and meat prod- 
ucts, as gathered and critically reviewed 
in the research laboratories of the Uni- 
Much data is 


presented in handy table form, and each 


versity of Wisconsin. 


chapter lists references. 


The New American Cook Book 
Edited by Lily Haxworth Wallace 
Books, Inc., New York 
Price $1.69. Pp. 930. 


Complete is the word for this lav- 
ishly illustrated cook book which is 
really an encyclopedia of cookery and 
household arts. A convenient thumb in- 
dex, a comprehensive calorie and vita- 
min table, a pronouncing dictionary of 
foreign cooking terms and a table of 


herbs and spices make this a valuable . 


kitchen helper. 


The Photographer’s Rule Book 
By Larry June 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.25. Pp. 90. 


Mr. June has dedicated this gener- 
ously illustrated and carefully detailed 
rule book to the average amateur pho- 
tographer who wants to take clear and 
interesting pictures with an inexpensive 
camera under everyday conditions. We 
think it well worth the price. 


Time Out for Living 
By Partridge and Mooney 
American Book Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 662. 


Here are the answers to all the ques- 
tions about leisure—how to get it and 
how to use it — for fun, money or 
marbles. The list includes sports, hob- 
bies, entertainment, writing and study. 


For amateurs only. 


Arranging Flowers 
By Margaret Watson 
Studio Publications, New York 
Price $1.50. Pp. 64. 


Margaret Watson is one of the fore- 
most flower artists in the country but 
this informal book of simple rules and 
suggestions stresses “flower arrange- 
ment on a budget.” ‘Twenty-five full- 
page photographs illustrate the text. 


Parties on a Shoestring 
By Marni Wood 
George W. Stewart, New York 
Price $1.50. Pp. 93. 


A calendar of successful parties for 
all occasions and all ages with the ac- 
cent on economy, originality and gaiety. 
Each party plan is complete with menu, 
recipes and entertainment suggestions 
plus a full page illustration of table ar- 


rangement, centerpiece and favors. 


Magic in Herbs 
By Leonie deSounin 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 208. 


Magic in Herbs presents in a charm- 
ing and refreshing style the history, the 
planting, the drying and the varied uses 
of herbs, in addition to a wealth of 


herb recipes. 
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ailed VMROUGH BETTER 
and a ys : 
sive DUMEICOHCE mr 
We \ 
les- 
ind DOUBLY IMPORTANT NOW WHEN BETTER NUTRITION AND HEALTH ARE SPRINGBOARDS TO 
or 
ob- 
dy. . Lid 
HAY 

Never before has it meant so much to the Nation that every student, every home-maker, every 
m study-group gain a clearer understanding of the relation between health and nutrition. * * With 
“ the welter of misinformation, half-truths and exaggeration that is being dinned at the public 
. from all sides, it is important that clearly stated, concise, and scientifically correct information 





be made available. * * The teaching aids now offered by The Wander Company, manufacturers 
& ) 






of Ovaltine, comprise: A wall chart showing not only the daily requirements of all 





essential nutrients, but also the contribution of each made by the usual serving of practically 






every one of the more common foods. Under the teacher's guidance this chart makes the plan- 


ning of a balanced dietary a rather simple matter. . . . Four folders dealing with the importance 






of proper nutrition in children, adults, the aged, and during illness and convalescence. One of 






the units, describing the concept of optimum nutrition and how this desirable state can be 






attained, is especially valuable and provides the basis for dietary planning for the entire family. 


This material—one chart for the class and a set of the four folders for each student—may be 






obtained without charge from The Wander Company. Please mention your title or position 





when making request, as well as the number of folder sets required. 





* 
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Home Economics in Italy 

The grand council of Fascism on 
February 15, 1939, promulgated a new 
Carta della Scuola (school charter) 
which was expected to go into effect in 
September, 1939. Because of war con- 
ditions, it was postponed for a year. 
On July 1, 1940, a law provided that 
the first classes should be initiated in 
the school year 1940-41. These mid- 
dle school classes include children from 
eleven to thirteen years of age. Ad- 
and attendance 


mission, matriculation 


fees are charged. 


According to the charter, girls in 
the third year of the middle school 
will receive one hour a week of home 
economics training with particular at- 
tention paid “to the love of family 
life, hygiene of the child and home, 
the care of the sick child, methods of 
preservation of clothes and furniture, 
the role of woman in the home, ele- 
mentary knowledge of foods, dietetics 
and _ infant methods of 
keeping an economical budget in the 
management of homes.” 

—School Life, December, 1941 


feeding and 





‘16 YOUR POINT OF VIEW 


~ 


£ 


ON MARGARINE 
MODERN? 





Do you know how different NUCOA is from old-time 


margarines—in texture, food value and taste? 


@ Until you actually taste and use NUCOA 
yourself, you can have no idea what sci- 
ence has done for quality margarine in 
the last twenty years! 

NUCOA is a wholesome, delicious, 
modern food—a spread for bread, of 
appetizing flavor, which contributes to 
the daily diet fuel value and protective 
Vitamin A. And at such saving in cost 


per pound that even those who have 
slender incomes can use it generously! 

That is why—today especially—it is 
important for doctors, dietitians, and 
teachers of Home Economics to be in- 
formed about NUCOA. For NUCOA fits 
into the program for strengthening 
America by helping to make the well-bal- 
anced diet available to every American. 





BRUSH UP ON THESE 


1. NUCOA is a wholesome, nutritious food. 
Its pure vegetable oils are churned in fresh 
pasteurized skim milk—both products of 
American farms only. 


2. NUCOA, being 80% fat, furnishes 
as much food-energy as butter—3,300 
calories per pound. 


3. NUCOA supplies VITAMIN A—not 
less than 9,000 U.S.P. Units in every 
pound guaranteed winter and summer. 
Thus NUCOA ranks as a good source of 
Vitamin A, with a content equal to the 
average for butter (see Federal Register, 
June 7, 1941, p. 2762). 


4. NUCOA is over 96% digestible— 
equal in digestibility to the most expen- 
sive spread for bread (see Holmes and 
Devel: Am. Jrl. Physiol., vol. 54, p. 479). 


5. Advantages of using NUCOA on 


FACTS ABOUT NUCOA 


the table are, in addition to economy, 
that NUCOA is uniform—always the same 
in flavor .. . uniformly smooth in texture 
. . . dependable in Vitamin A the year 
round ... always sweet and fresh tasting. 
For NUCOA is made under rigid control of 
one of the world’s finest food labora- 
tories.* 102 daily tests (54 on the oil alone) 
assure uniformity. And NUCOA is freshly 
made the year round on order only— 
never held in storage. 


*You are cordially invited to visit this 
ikon otory at the NUCOA Plant, 99 
Avenve A, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


6. Advantages of NUCOA for cook- 
ing are that NUCOA adds the flavor and 
food value of a delicious table spread — 
gives luxurious richness, without high cost 

. and that NUCOA’s smooth-churned 
texture is easy to cream and to spread. 
It is never lumpy; does not become flaky 
when cold, or runny when warm. 








ONE OF AMERICA'S GOOD “PROTECTIVE VITAMIN A“ FOODS 
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Listen, America 


(Continued from page 55) 





a specialist in a branch of home econom- 
appears as Miss Kitchell’s 
guest to discuss subjects concerning the 
home, children, nutrition, personal ap- 


ics who 


pearance or welfare. A “Miss Gada- 
bout” supplies a sprightly calendar of 
fashion news, and the “Listeners’ Ex- 
change Box” gives the radio audience 
an opportunity to participate. 

On Saturday mornings at 9:15 a.m. 
EST, another modern homemaker 
carries to the radio audience her 
“Morning Market Basket.” Isabel 
Manning Hewson is_ the 
buying guide on this feature, and her 


competent 


suggestions on meal planning and food 
buying are excellent. 

Later on Saturday, a program dedi- 
full 
homemaker’s dollar can be heard at 
12315 EST. Called “Consumer 
Time,” the program bears the official 


cated to getting value for the 


p.m., 


stamp of the Federal Security Agency, 
the Consumer Division of the Nationa! 
Defense Commission and the Consum- 
ers’ Council of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

“What Can I Do—?,” presented on 
Thursdays at 11:15 am. EST, is a 
practical answer to the recurrent ques- 
tion from women the country over who 
are seeking their places in the war- 
time victory picture, Other civilian de- 
fense news and information is aired 
daily, Monday through Saturday, on 
the Red network at 5:45 p.m. 

“Ask Eleanor Nash”, a fashion pro- 
gram heard Wednesday at 11 a.m. 
EST, is a new offering on charm, fash- 
ion, poise and other personality at- 
tributes. 

Another series, “Children in 
Wartime,” 
at Il am. EST in cooperation with 
the U. S. 
combination of monologue and drama- 
child 


wartime 


new 
is presented on Mondays 


Department of Labor. This 


tic illustration helps to solve 


management problems for 
Dr. 


eminent child psychologist, is the nar 


mothers. George S. Stevenson, 
rator. Dr. Stevenson, whose easygoing 
manner makes the program delightful, 
of the Division of Com- 
munity Clinics, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, New York. 


is director 


Use the radio as a teaching tool, for 
professional improvement and for per 
sonal enjoyment. 
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How To Write 


(Continued from page 54) 











and hour, the place, the reason for the 
meeting, and the persons taking part, 
with pertinent facts about them. 
Write news items on one side of the 
paper only. If typed, double space the 
lines; if hand-written, leave one half 
inch between lines and always print in- 
itials and proper names. Use almost 
no capital letters, except for proper 
names. Use no abbreviations. Spell out 
numbers below 20, And don’t expect a 
newspaper to “print it just the way 
it’s written.” They know newspaper 
writing technique better than you do. 
Photographs, particularly human in- 
terest photographs, add greatly to news 
metal cuts for printing 
many small 
















stories, but 
them are expensive so 
newspapers cannot afford them. If you 
do send a photograph, be sure that it is 
clear and, if possible, a glossy print. 








REPORTS 


usually for those who have an over- 
all point of view with regard to your 
work. You are judged by your re- 
ports; a good one brings you credit, 
a poor one may lose you a promotion. 
A neat report, either typed or in leg- 
ible handwriting, predisposes the reader 
in your favor, while erasures, correc- 
tions in pencil or ink, a poor use of 
space allotted on question blanks, all 
work against you. 


A clear, concise, logical statement, 












giving reasons for action, usually re- 
flects effective work on the part of 
the writer. A diffuse, wandering state 
ment, written without an outline and 
filled with unimportant details, is an 
indication of inefficiency. 
Suggestions for report writing: 
specific, using 


make for 


1. Be concise and 


simple words that 






easy reading. 
. Assume that the reader has a 
knowledge of the fundamentals 






bo 










of your work, 
If the report has a time limit 
include only methods, emphases 


we 


or results achieved within that 


period. Do not use valuable 






space explaining a technique de 

scribed in last year’s report. 
4. If something new was under- 

taken, explain why and how. 
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Reports are for a limited audience,’ 





Give data and observations with 
completeness and accuracy, then 
summarize the results. If it 
seems desirable, the report may 
begin with a general summary, 
details following. 

If you decide to write the re- 
port in the third person, that is, 
referring to 


wa 


in formal style, 


yourself as “the writer” or 
“your agent,” do not change in 
the middle of the report and 
use “I” or “we. 


From the foregoing, it is evident 











that each medium of communication 
requires a special kind of writing. The 
home economist who wishes to advance 
in her profession will master these 
writing techniques as early as possible, 
for her future career may hinge upon 


her ability to write. 
REFERENCES FOR THE WRITER 
Dictionary. Webster’s Collegiate. G. C. 
Merriam Co. 
Dictionary of English Synonyms. 
Brown & Co. New York. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of the English Lan- 
(Concluded on next page) 


Springfield, Mass. 
Little, 


eter Pan goes to the | 
head of the class! 
































DERBY FOODS, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Peter Pan Peanut Butter 
and 36 delicious Derby meat and meat 
combinations in tin and glass. 





S 
for se 
6 Delicious ne Serving, 


Free samples for classroom study 
will prove that Peter Pan Peanut 
Butter is better! 
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(Concluded from page 71) 


guage. Garden City Publishing Co. 
Garden City. 

The Art of Composition. F. T. Blanch- 

Ginn & Co. 

Article 

and Clark. 


ard. Boston. 
Brennecke 
New York. 


Usage. F. G. 


Magazine Writing. 
Macmillan Co. 
Modern English Fowler. 
London. 

Philip B. McDon- 
D. Van Nostrand Co. New York. 


Hugh R. Walpole. W. W. 


Oxford University Press. 
English and Science. 
ald. 


Semantics. 


Norton & Co. New York. 
Self Cultivation in English. G. H. Pal- 
mer. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston. 


Writing and Selling Special Feature Ar- 


ticles. H. M. Patterson. Prentice-Hall 


Co. New York. 


College Handbook of Composition. 
Wooley and Scott. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Boston. 


Frances 
New 


So You're Publicity Chairman. 
Fiske. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
York. 

How To Do Publicity. Raymond C. 
Mayer. Harper & Bros. New York. 

The Writer’s Market. 
M. Mathien. 
nati, Ohio. 


Edited by Aron 


Writer's Digest. Cincin- 


Annual Reports and How to Improve 
Them. Social Work Publicity Council. 
New York. 
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GUARDS FURNITURE BEAUTY 
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1 housekeeping suggestion by the Makers of Johnson’s Wax 





v 






&% 


1. Before waxing remove 
blemishes from varnished 
furniture with the new John- 
son product, called Blem. 
Unusually effective in taking away or 
reducing scratches, white rings, stains 
and spots. Even deep scars are im- 
proved, Just squeeze a little Blem out 
of tube on blemish. Rub around with 
cloth. Leave for 5 minutes. Then rub 
vigorously with small pad of cheese- 
cloth. If blemish is large, work on 
one section at a ime. Repeat if nec- 
essary until blemish disappears. 


FREE KIT FOR FURNITURE CARE 
See coupon offer on page 2 









2. Polish regularly with 
Johnson’s Cream Wax. This 
new wax was specially formu- 
lated for furniture and wood- 
work. Application is easy. Use a 
clean, soft cloth. Rub only enough 
to loosen any dirt on the surface. Let 
dry a moment, and then polish with 
a clean cloth until surface takes ona 
satiny lustre and is smooth and dry 
to the touch. Johnson’s Cream Wax 
cleans as it polishes. Contains no oil 
to catch dirt or show fingerprints. 
Leaves a hard wax finish which resists 
dust, dirt, stains. 

$5. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WIS. 


Makers of Johnson's Wax (Paste, Cream and 
Liquid) and Johnson's Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 





Let’s Let Down the Bars 


(Continued from page 56) 





In many cases, trade barriers defeat 
the purpose for which they were de- 
signed. For example, when a state ex- 
cludes the importation of milk, the rise 
in prices is quickly followed by a rise 
in production costs. The excluded milk 
goes into butter and, since all dairy 
product prices tend to be based on the 
national butter market, the advantage 
is temporary. 

The men who founded the Constitu- 
tion of the United States foresaw and 
feared the erection of interstate trade 
barriers. Article I, Section VIII of the 
Federal Constitution, gave to the Na- 
tional Congress the power “to regulate 
commerce among the several 
States.” Article I, Section X, provided 
that “no state shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, lay any duties on ex- 
ports and imports except what may be 
absolutely necessary for its inspection 
laws.” Free trade among the states 
made mass production and our high 
standard of living possible. But during 
the depression an urge to protect local 
erection of 


industries resulted in the 


trade barriers for the protection of 


special - interest groups. Contributing 
factors were the reluctance of states to 
forego sources of revenue, lack of co- 
ordination among states and non-uni- 
formity of requirements from state to 
state. : 

internal 


How can the barriers to 


trade be removed? ‘There are three 
ways: 1. Action by the courts, 2. Action 
by the states and 3. Action by the Fed- 
Court must 
State 


and Federal governments. Many of the 


eral government. action 


follow concerted action by the 
barriers, such as the excise tax on mar 
garine, can be removed by the states 
themselves. Others can be successfully 
removed only when the Federal govern 
ment arranges for uniformity of inspec 
tion laws. 

A start has already been made. Gov 
ernors of several states have called 
these barriers to the attention of the 
people. State agricultural officials have 
protested them. The National Associa 
tion of Commissioners, Secretaries and 
Directors of Agriculture is pledged to 
resist further attempts to discriminate 
against farm products from other 
states, 

That 


association sponsored an_ in 
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vestigation, a year or so ago, by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. When the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture issued the investigational report, 
he declared that the situation was even 


‘then becoming critically important to 


every economic group in the country. 
Some regulations are a potential threat 
to the very industries they aim to pro- 
tect. Some have unexpected and 
dangerous consequences. All too often 
the results take the form of retaliatory 
measures, reprisals and a generally un- 
wholesome attitude between groups in 
different states and between states. 


Actions to remedy the present con- 
ditions are in the plans. It is harder 
to correct than to prevent, of course, 
but here’s where the united work for 
defense can vitalize performance. Sup- 
port from loyal groups of citizens who 
are becoming aware of the threat to 
the Food for Victory program from 
these intangible obstacles can _ bring 
success in these determined attempts to 
open interstate trafic lanes for the free 
movement of food. 

You can do your share not only by 
supporting these groups but by taking 


advantage of opportunities to influence 
public opinion toward freedom of move- 
ment for food. Legislative committees 


of many home economics groups are 
watching the legislation in their states 
and are prepared to take an active part 
in opposition or support, in the interest 
of the consumers and the public wel- 
fare. 

* 


Emphasis on conservation of food 


values, and not of food alone, is one 


difference between now and 1917. 





The Council of State Governments 
calling a National Conference on In- 
terstate Trade Barriers, directed atten- 
tion to scores of barrier bills then pend- 
ing in the state legislatures and de- 
clared that if this movement were not 
halted it would undermine a basic prin- 
ciple of the Constitution of the United 
States—a principle vital to our national | 


| 


well-being. 

Action is under way. A Federal-State | 
campaign is aimed toward a freedom | 
of trade that will allow each market 
to admit any healthful and honestly de- | 
scribed food product from any part of | 
the country. Uniformity among pro- | 
tective regulations that would facilitate 
safe and satisfactory interstate ship- 
ment is urged. 

At several regional conferences of 
state officials, held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, ways of removing specific types 


of barriers are being considered. In ad- 


dition, many of the individual state 
units of the Council (these are called 
Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 


tion) are working with the units of 
neighboring states to find specific hin- 


drances to trade between their own 
states. 
Many organized groups of home 


economists and homemakers are ac- 
tively interested. Their legislative com- 
mittees have the subject on their list 
as a matter to watch. Consumer or- 
ganizations and women’s clubs are sup- 
porting well-advised efforts to prevent 
Next 


they may be aiding in the campaign to 


the extension of these barriers. 


modify or eliminate those already in 
force. 

Results of the campaign so far have 
bills 


withdrawn in 


been chiefly preventive. Barrier 
have been rejected or 
more than a dozen state legislatures 
since this campaign was started. They 
chiefly to 
merchant. truckers. 


related margarine and to 


Few new retalia 


tory laws have been passed. 
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“THE BUDGET CALENDAR 


IS THE VERY THING! | 
NEEDED TO GET OUT OF 
MONEY DIFFICULTIES” 


The story of a true experience 
with this radically different 


budget plan 





“lama widow with two children and my father 
to support on an income of $150 a month,” 
writes one of the many users of Household’s 
simple budget plan. 

‘‘Before the Budget Calendar came into my 
hands my financial affairs were in a hopeless 
jumble. But not long ago I picked up a copy 
of your booklet. As I went through it I became 
more and more interested. It seemed to show 
me how to meet my bills and still have some- 
thing left to save. 


Wishes every family had copy 


“Now, after a tew months, | have paid back 
most of what I had been obliged to borrow. I 
have kept up my insurance which I had feared 
I would have to drop, have bought clothing for 
the whole family, have paid $18 in old doctor 
bills, and have $35 saved in the bank. 

“All this has been accomplished in the face 
of bigger grocery bills. The Budget Calendar 
was the very thing I needed to get out of my 
financial difficulties. I only wish that every 
family could have a copy.” 


» Secret of successful budgeting 


The Budget Calendar is based on a simple dis- 
covery—a discovery so simple that we wonder 
why we didn’t think of it years ago. We noticed 
that successful families claimed that they 
didn't budget. Hlow, then, do they manage 
their money affairs? We decided to find out 
their secret. That 
Calendar, It is a 
budgeting. 


We discovered secret 1s 
contained in the Budget 


radically different approach to 


nn 





Users find that it really makes budgeting easy 
and simple. 


Copy sent free 


We are making a special effort to put the Cal 
endar into the hands of young married couples. 
We hope that you will wish to show it to your 
senior students and recommend it to families 
who have trouble keeping their expenses within 
their incomes. You should also find the booklet 
useful in your classes in budgeting. We will 
gladly send you a copy of the Budget Calendar 
without charge. Won’t you please send the 
coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





ESTABLISHED 1678 


Corpor ation 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
305 branches in 203 cities 

aera ara ae ee 
| Research Dept. PHE-B 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
| 919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 
| Please send me a free copy of the Budget 
| Calendar 
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“The American Woman 
and Her Responsibilities” 
(Contin::ed from page 58) 





university, and we believe for young 
people all over America, who are look- 
ing forward to the America we will have 
when this crisis is over. Students of 
America, the rank and file of us, have 
never been trained in how to live. We 
are afraid of hard work. You never 


taught us to love it. We cannot accept 


SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT! 


CHICKEN LOAF.. 


WITH DOUBLE-RICH 


responsibility, and you couldn't before 
us. We don't know the meaning of dis- 
cipline. We are dedicated to the preser- 
vation of the American way of life, as 
we know it, but we are profoundly in- 
terested in the days beyond this crisis, 
and we are sadly lacking in the spiritual, 
intellectual and physical qualities which 
we need if we are to cope intelligently 
with the emergency.’ And, remember, 
they are talking of their faculty now. 
They say: 

“You have got to get back to solid 
You have got to start thinking 
again in terms of men and women, not 


ground. 


CHICKEN 
LOAF 





2 eggs 

Ye cup Carnation Milk, 
undiluted 

1 tsp. salt 

1 cup soft bread 
crumbs 

3 cups cooked chicken, 

chopped 


Beat eggs. Add remain- 
ing ingredients. Pour 
into greased loaf pan. 
Bake in moderate oven, 
350° F., for 50 minutes. 
Yield: 4 servings. 


UNDILUTED CARNATION 


¥, glorifies leftovers . . . is easy to make... and gives you all the 
rich goodness of Irradiated Carnation Milk, used undiluted and 
double-rich. More and more Home Economists are telling their 
students that it’s wonderful to cook with Carnation. Smooth tex- 
ture... creamy richness... all the valuable milk nutrients plus 
extra vitamin D. What a fine way to “eat” milk! 


Free! A 48-page book—the Carnation “Year Book of Menus and 
Recipes.” It gives milk-rich recipes for all ages. Address Carnation 
Co., Dept. 702-A, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
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‘FROM CONTENTED 


il 












in terms of degrees; in terms of knowl- 
edge complete and directed, not in terms 
of numbers of courses in the curricula; in 
terms of individuals to be trained for the 
toughest assignments life can throw their 
way. 

We have 
grown tired to death of smatterings of 
knowledge, dispensed by directors and 


“Give us something real. 


instructors hired to teach that smattering 
of knowledge and nothing more. We 
want constant training in the constant 
things of life, the physical, mental and 
spiritual things which have been the 
foundations of humanity since the civ- 
ilization of ancient China, and we want it 
in every course, in every department, in 
every college. We want it every day. 
We want it as the backbone of higher 
education, the thing to which all else is 
tied, and of which all else is a part. 
We want discipline in the job of living. 
We need it, and we want it now,. and 


,” 


from now on 
Mrs. Fribley, President, of Chicago 

Housewives League: 

“T am a little fed up with this Panel 
telling everybody else what they should 
do. I wonder why we don’t do some- 
thing ourselves. That is what youth 
is impatient with, we always want to 
appoint a committee.” 


“Problems of Marriage and 
the Family” 


Discussion Summary: Dr. Bowman 
opened this Panel with a statement re- 
garding the dual responsibility of wom- 
an in connection with the home. He 
said she had a responsibility to the 
home, a personal responsibility, but he 
called our attention to the fact that she 
also has a responsibility to the society 
in which the home exists. 

“Mrs. Bott came right along and 
stated that marriage is not a private 
affair but a public affair. She said 
the home is a school of human rela- 
tions, and therefore it is a public con- 
cern that we educate for marriage. 

“Dr. Hohman, in his own way, stated 
some ideas with which | think some of 
you disagree, but I suggest you think 
a little longer on them before you rule 
He said that 
marriage sheerly on the basis of at- 


him out of the game. 


traction or self-interest represents one 
He said that 
another question should be raised other 


of our basic problems. 


than the one, ‘Am I in love?’ Al 
though we all seemed to agree with 
him we said we were not going to 
abolish romance. 

“Miss Stoermer came along. with 
practical experience in the business 
world and says it is a tact that mar 
riage is a business and that women are 
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concerned with economics, whether we 
believe it or not. She gave us some 
reasons to believe it. The point is that 
we, as women, should learn to tell 
where our money goes rather than ask 
where it went. 

“Mrs. Gorton said we need to learn 
to play as well as to work. 

“Mrs. Nies came in with an idea, the 
idea of urging that things of the spirit 
should have some place along with 
manna in our consideration. 

“Finally, we faced this question of 
married women working outside the 
It seemed to be fraught with 
I merely raise 


home. 
considerable emotion. 
this second question for us to think 
about between now and the next time 
we discuss this. Can we assume the 
fact of marriage and the fact of 
motherhood is the best training for 
rearing children? I am afraid if we 
assume that we may make a mistake. 

“Implied in all of this discussion is 
the question: are we educating women 
for these responsibilities ? 

“T question whether we can assume 
that we are. If we cannot assume that, 
then we have to go to this basic ques- 
tion. What are our schools going to 
do about marriage and its education? 
We mustn’t forget we are today ignor- 
ing education for marriage. Our class- 
rooms do not contain content which 
points in this direction. Furthermore, 
if you want to bring in the old idea of 
democracy, which has been tossed 
around a great deal, in this discussion, 
you have to admit that the classroom 
is the most undemocratic institution we 
know.” 

Dean Jeannette Scutter, University of 

Arkansas: 

“It seems to me that our social order 
must look toward making it possible 
for people to get married earlier in life 
rather than waiting until they are eco- 
nomically able to do so, as measured by 
our social values today. 


Dr. Hohman: 

“You cannot learn to train children 
without practice. Therefore, I suggest 
specifically that we provide, for every 
eighth grade child, several weeks and 
months of training of children in a 
nursery school; that is, every child that 
goes through the eighth grade will have 
at least one, two or three months of 
observation and practice in seeing how 
children should be properly trained.” 
Miss Margaret Hickey, National Fed- 

eration of Business and Professional 

Women’s Clubs, St. Louis: 

“First, I think that there is a great 
need for research on the problems of 
We are still thinking 


Working women. 
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emotionally about many of these prob- 
lems, and I think that every college 
might well invest some of its research 
funds in some very definite scientific 
work on this whole question of the prob- 
lems concerning the working woman. 
More and more, girls will have to make 
a choice between a career and mar- 
riage.” 

“Number two, I think we need to ex- 
pand greatly the use of vocational in- 
formation for in-school and out-of-school 
youth, urban and rural boys and girls, 
so that young people can be supplied 
with more adequate and accurate facts 






Come and get em— 
they’re ready 
for you now! 


Pee 7 ot ay 


A. 





| epee what we said 
in our December ad... 
that we were cooking up a 
whole batch of new recipes? 

Well, they’re cooked up 
and tested and ready for you. 

There are 80 of them in 
all, 80 savory, flavory can- 
ned food recipes . . . really 
new, really different, really 
easy to prepare. There are recipes for 
salads, recipes for entrees, recipes for 
desserts. 

Along with a section on how to serve 
balanced meals, these recipes appear in 
the booklet, “80 Tested Canned Food 
Recipes.” 

It’s free and yours for the asking. Just 
clip the coupon and mail it today. 





concerning occupational life. 

“Number three. I believe we should 
have education for responsibility. Dr. 
Margaret Needs said recently, ‘Women 
were overprivileged and an unresponsible 
group.’ I do not agree with her. I do 
believe we need to emphasize education 
for responsibility for the stern, construc- 
tive discipline of useful service, for 
working with others, for objectives out- 
side of our own self interests and our 
own self-centeredness. 

“For the individual girl, this means 


ability to concentrate on the task at hand, 


(Concluded on page 82) 











HOME ECONOMICS DEPT, P-242 


a> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send ( ) copies of “80 Tested Canned Food 


Recipes. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 44) 





Has Vitamin Information 
Penetrated the Public Mind? 


A survey made by George Gallup, 
Director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, indicates that the ma- 


jority of housewives have heard about 


various specific vitamins, particularly 
Vitamin B:. However, only a small 
minority could define a vitamin or ex- 
plain the difference between a vitamin 
and a calorie. Approximately two 
thirds of the questioned people who 
were familiar with vitamins correctly 
named one or more foods containing 
specific vitamins. 

In answer to the question, “Are vita- 
mins a passing fad?” twenty-five per 
cent said yes; sixty-eight per cent no; 
seven per cent did not know. 

* 

Fifteen food manufacturers, eager 
to do their part in promoting Amer- 
ican health, have formed a Nutrition 
Foundation with Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, as its head. 
This is part of a long-term campaign 
to increase consumer knowledge and 
demand with regard to nutritional 
foods. Although details of the plan 
have not yet been worked out, the 
foundation will be operated on a non- 
profit basis to distribute freely the 
latest and best information on food 
and diet. 

Manufacturers who are contributing 
to the foundation’s support are: Amer- 
Corn Products, General 
Foods, H. J. Héinz, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, National Biscuit, 
Illinois Glass, Quaker Oats, Standard 
Brands, Swift and United Fruit. The 
foundation’s board of trustees will in- 
clude officers of these companies, to- 


gether with government and_ business 


ican Can, 


Owens- 


leaders, and representatives of other 
companies which may later join the 
foundation. 

* 

One silver lining to the present war 
cloud is the expected improvement of 
health standards throughout the nation 
as a result of the new and better die- 
tary habits which thousands of young 
men are acquiring in army training. 

Many men who have lived at home 
on inadequate diets are now learning 
what life is like on a balanced ration. 
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scroll? 
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Six farm girls were awarded college scholarships for individual accom- 
plishments in food preparation at the annual 4-H Club meeting in Chicago. 
Miss Frances Cowing, director of the Home Economics Department of 
Servel, Inc., sponsor of the project and donor of the scholarships, is 
pictured here with the winners: Betty Richie, Reta Ryan, Sara Perl 
Sheets, Robbie Evelyn Beaird, Hazel Buckingham and Lila Jane Bean 


Undoubtedly a large proportion of 
these men will take their new eating 
habits home with them, to the better- 
ment of their own health and that of 
their families. 


And_ while 


don’t believe all that you hear about 


we're on the subject, 


the poor physical condition of Amer- 
ican young men. An analysis of the 
facts behind the statement that “45% 
of those examined are classed as un- 
available for general military service,” 
shows that dental defects and eye con- 
ditions were the major cause of re- 
jections, often when the rest of the 
body was in good physical condition. 
* 

The venereal diseases are considered 
fit subjects for study and discussion at 
the University High School, Oakland, 
California, where pupils in the biology 
and physiology classes are intensely in- 
terested in local morbidity and morality 
figures. 

In the two or three weeks spent 
studying communicable diseases, ven- 
ereal diseases are discussed in the same 
way as other diseases. Their costliness 
in loss of life, health, happiness, work 
and money is clearly illustrated. Books 
on open shelves in the library give com- 
plete details of both syphilis and gono- 
coccus infection. 

* 

Drexel Institute of Technology is of- 
fering a number of scholarships to 
women desiring to enter the School of 
Home Economics, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, 
Drexel president. Not confined to any 


locality, the 
awards, which cover two years’ tuition, 


particular school or 
are granted on the basis of scholastic 
ability, character and leadership. Ap- 
plications for the awards must be made 
to the Scholarship Committee of the 
college, Dr. L. D. Stratton, Chairman, 
before March 15. 
* 

The United States Civil 
Commission has announced an exam- 
ination for establishing employment lists 
of home economists trained in nutri- 


Service 


tion, clothing, household equipment, 
family or rural economics, home eco- 
nomics information, home extension, 
school lunches and in many other fields, 
to fill positions paying from $2,600 to 
$5,600 a year. No written test will 
Applicants will be rated on 


They 


be given. 
their education and experience. 
must have completed a 4-year college 
course including or supplemented by 
at least 8 semester hours in home 
economics, or a closely related science, 
and must have had appropriate experi- 
Graduate study in home eco- 
subject) 
may be substituted for part of the 
Under the terms of the 
examination announcement, experience 


ence. 
nomics (or closely related 


experience. 


as home dressmaker, housewife, com- 
mercial cook or factory tailor will not 
be considered qualifying. 

The examination announcement giv- 
ing all the requirements and _ instruc- 
tions for filing application forms may 
be obtained from Commission represen- 
tatives, post offices or from the central 


office in Washington, D. C. 
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Avocados— 


(Continued from page 57) 








Avocado salad—a study in green 


like favor and creamy consistency, it is 
blended with other foods and used 
widely in ice cream, egg nog, salad 
dressing and sandwich spreads. 

Since the development of the frozen 
foods industry, avocado pulp has been 
ground and stored successfully in sealed 
containers of glass and in enameled tin 
or paper, at a temperature of 15 de- 
grees or lower. The frozen, unsweet- 
ened pulp is then used as a salad base, 
as a filling for sandwiches, in milk 
shakes and other fountain drinks and 
in the manufacture of a mayonnaise. In 
its frozen form it is sweetened with one 
part sugar to three or four parts of 
pulp and used in the manufacture of a 
delicious, cool-green ice cream. 

In composition, the avocado is unique 
among fruits. While the latter contain 
only small amounts of oil, the mature 
avocado is between seventeen and 
twenty-seven per cent fat. The proxi- 
mate consumption of a Guatemalan-type 
avocado is: water, 74.1%; protein, 
2.0% ; fat, 17.2% ; ash, 1.28% ; carbo- 
hydrates, 5.4% ; fuel value, 835 calories 
per pound.! 

The avocado is also a good source of 
several of the vitamins. One hundred 
grams, approximately 35/10 ounces, 
yield 100 international units of vitamin 
A, 30 international units of vitamin B,, 
400 international units of vitamin C 
and 30 Sherman units of riboflavin 
(vitamin G).? 

In addition to its food value, year- 
round availability and comparatively 
low price, the avocado is an epicurean 
delight in flavor, color and texture. 


' Proximate Composition of American Food 
Materials, by Charlotte Chatfield and Georgian 
Adams Circular no. 549, United States De 
partment of Agriculture. 

* Vitamins and their Occurrence in Foods by 
Hazel E. Munsell, in the Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, October, 1940. 
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Good Neighbor Foods 


ROM tthe countries of South came from one or more of our good 
America, Central America and the neighbor countries, and there’s plenty 
more where that came from. For most 
of the world’s coffee is grown in South 
America, Central America, and the 








islands of the Caribbean, come food- 
stuffs that nourish, cheer and delight 






us. { 
Many of the foods that add zest Caribbean islands. Brazil is by far the 


largest producer. 
As you munch your valentine choco 
lates you can think the happy thought 






to our diets and which we originally 
obtained from the Spice Islands of 
the Pacific or other faraway places, 
now come to us from our own good 
neighbors to the south. Fortunately for 
consumers in the United States, there’s 
no staple food and practically no food 
delicacy that cannot be grown some- 
where between our own northern 
boundary and the tip of South Amer- 







that supplies of cocoa in this hemi- 





sphere are ample. Tropical Brazil, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador and 
Venezuela are leading cocoa producers 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Sugar is the second most valuable 
export that the Western Hemisphere 
republics send to the United States. 










ica’s Cape Horn. 
For years we have counted on the 
other Western Hemisphere republics 


as our main source of many foods 
or subtropical depend upon our insular areas and the 
Latin American countries, chiefly Cuba, 





It is runner-up to coffee. Ordinarily 






we in continental United States grow 






about one third of our own sugar and 






that need a_ tropical 
climate. Now that trade from the 
Eastern Hemisphere is curtailed, we for the rest. 

look southward for increasing amounts If you take vanilla, you may be re 
of other foods that we have been get- assured to know that we have one of 
ting from places now inaccessible. the world’s large vanilla-producing 


The coffee you had this morning 











areas as a next-door neighbor in Mex 



























Let MARY BROOKS PICKEN show you 


500 “Tricks of the Trade” 
in fabric decoration 


New step-by-step book makes teaching and 
learning as easy as A-B-C 































Internationally known 
authority on fashion, 
dress, fabric, design, 
sewjng, decoration. 


ING for the HOME 


M“« PICKEN’S new book answers all your questions about fabric 


















decorations ... how to buy, measure, cut and sew fabrics for 

the home and produce professional results. It contains hun- 
dreds of ingenious suggestions for planning new and interesting pro- 
grams and projects and is an invaluable classroom aid. 

In it you will find numerous tips for saving money in buying and 
cutting fabrics. Bedspreads that really fit. Slip-covers with that neat, 
tailored look. Draperies that hang beautifully without a sag 
or pucker. These and dozens of other accessories can be made 
with a minimum of effort and cost. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Step-by-step instructions are profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures printed on the same page. Illustrations of all stitching 
operations are actual size. There are over 600 line illustra- 






















Simply fill-in an ai ; . , : 
reg srteag te . — tions, 40 half-tones and sixteen pages in full color. Sewing 
coupon tone eel fF ae for the Home is a complete library of fabric decoration in 
shihiliedh suunaiy teak im one volume. Mrs. Picken’s suggestions for making over old 
a ? ; -ces will pay its cost many times over. Se i ay 
hve divs, Gubarwiee you pieces will pay it y times over. Send for it today 
remit only $3.50. HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 





















WHY IS 
MOLASSES 
NEWS TODAY? 








Because Unsulphured Molasses is a 
rich source of iron and a flavorful 
sweetener—now used increasingly in 
economy recipes for balanced sweet- 
ener diets. 


TEACHERS! 
SEND FOR FREE 


Grandma’s Old Fashioned Molasses 
illustrated lesson sheet—‘Molasses— 
What It Is”’—telling the story of 
Old Fashioned Molasses—why it is 
not bleached with sulphur dioxide 
and why its natural food substances 
are valuable in the diet to supple- 
ment its sugar content. Also— 





A NEW WAY EVERY DAY | Geandieta Od 
TO ENJOY, IRON Fashioned Molas- 
‘ ses recipe book. 
large size illus- 
trated recipe book 
containing 16 
pages 7 x 10 

inches, 24 reci 
for mother and 9 
for the very young 

cook 


: See 


THIRTY-THREE MOLASSES RECIPES Coupon Section 
TO KEEP YOU AND THE | Page 3 
CHILDREN HEALTHY AND HAPPY || 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


120 Wall Street, New York City, Dept. PHE-2 

















VITAMIN 


2. 
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HEALTHY 


WoMAN'S - 


ico. In fact it was in Mexico that 
man first met this most useful mem- 
ber of the orchid family. 

Of all the tropical fruits, the favor- 
ite in the United States is the banana. 
We eat them the year round, and the 
year round they come to us mostly 
from Mexico, Central America and 
Cuba. 

Although coconuts are grown most 
extensively in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
we have many producing areas in this 
half of the world. Our best sources 
are the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ica. Pineapple, another favorite fruit 
from the islands of the Pacific, also 
grows in the countries to the south, 
mainly in Cuba and Mexico. 

From our good neighbor countries 
we also import varying quantities of 
tapioca flour, cashew nuts, molasses, 
dry vegetables, grapes, peaches, pears, 
plums and melons. Because South 
America’s seasons are just the reverse 
of ours, many of our winter fresh 
fruits come from there. 

Among the spices and flavorings we 
get from the countries of South Amer- 
ica, Central America and the islands 


of the Caribbean are allspice, sesame 
seed, anise seed, aloes, tonka_ beans, 
From tonka beans comes the extract 
of coumarine used as a basis for imi- 
tation vanilla and numerous other 
flavorings. 

Climatic conditions in parts of many 
of the countries to the south are much 
the same as those in the islands where 
most of our spices now grow. If neces- 
sary, practically any spice can be grown 
somewhere in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has already taken 
steps to stimulate the production of 
some spices and flavorings as well as 
other food materials in the Latin 
American countries. This is a part of 
a long-time program to develop trade 
between our good neighbor countries 
and ourselves by encouraging them to 
grow foods which we cannot grow in 
the United States economically—which 
we have not the climate to grow—or 
which we cannot grow in_ sufficient 
quantities. 





“The magazine and bulletin rack sketched here has been one of the handiest 
pieces of equipment in the Farm and Home Bureau Office”, says Talma E. 
Buster, Home Demonstration Agent in Warrensburg, New York. Government 
bulletins are displayed so that they attract attention and arouse interest. Maga- 


zines are easily available for reference. 


Best of all, Home Bureau members 


can find material without calling on me for help, Dimensions should be planned 
for material to be displayed and for best use of wall space 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


ESCOFFIER 


COOK BOOK 


“Guide to the Fine 
Art of Cookery” 


is available for the 
first time in America! 


@ Expertly translated, everything is stated 
in American terms and usage. M. Escoffier, 
one of the greatest chefs of all time, reveals 
the sum total of his vast knowledge of cook 
ery. This milestone of culinary literature has 
become the Bible of chefs, epicures and teach 
ers the world over. It is essential for your 
school and home library. 












$250 


10 Days FREE Examination! 





For reference work, there are 2984 recipes in 923 pages crowded with 
facts on everything in cookery: from scrambled eggs to the most delicate 
and complicated roasts, sauces, garnishes, aspics, hors d’oeuvres, salads, 
sea foods, game, vegetables, soups, sherbets, etc. The glossary alone is 
an education in gastronomic terminology. 








For reading and study M. Escoffier discusses each food; its nature, quali- 
ties and preparation in cooking. The ESCOFFIER COOK BOOK 
now the official textbook of the N. Y. Hotel and Food Trades Vocational 
High School. It was selected “the true fundamentals of the art of 
cookery” by a Committee composed of Mr. Fernand A. Berger of the 
American Culinary Federation; Mary De Bryan, Professor of 
Dietetics at Columbia University; Mr. Gabriel Lugot, Executive Chef of 
the Waldorf-Astoria; and others. 
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Order your copy by coupon in the Special Attached Section. 
CROWN PUBLISHERS e 


419 FOURTH AVE. @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Ready for 





Spring? 





Don’t let the bright 
new season catch you 
unaware, The McCall 
School Service has 
some exciting new 
plans to share with 
you. Write in and ask 
to have your name 
added to our mailing 
list. If your name is 
already on record 
with us, you will soon 
be receiving our Spring material. For our standard 
educational helps, turn to our offer in the coupon 
section. We are once again making our miniature 
22-inch Doll Patterns available in sufficient quantity 
for each of your students. Also offered in quantity 
are our Individual Body Measurement Charts and our 
Individual Wardrobe Charts. Your pupils will enjoy 
using this interesting notebook material. Ask for our 
Play and Fashion Show, for a mid-year project or for 
an end-of-term event. We're sure you'll like it. 


McCall School Service 


230 Park Avenue New York City 










McCALL 4561 
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No better Valentine 
for a man in the service! 


<>. Cookies from home are a bit of home 


A 


precious Valentine because they are made by 


to the man in the service, a doubly 


the hands of a loved one. What’s more, they 
taste doubly good made with one of his favor- 
ite cereals—Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. Fasci- 
nating new cookie recipes, using this famous 
Kellogg’s cereal, are now ready. Simply write 
to Kellogg and ask for the new “Cookies from 


Home” folder. 






Rice Krispies is a 
trade-mark (Reg. U. 


S. Pat. Office) of 
Kellogg Company, 
for its delicious 
brand of oven-pop- 


ped rice. 






Copr, 1942 by Kelloyg 


ompany, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





























““NERM WARFARE” is a daily routine 

in the Lehn & Fink laboratories. Here 
millions of dangerous bacterial public ene- 
mies are carefully nurtured and propagated 
to supply germ “guinea pigs” to test the 
potency of Lysol. 


Nothing is left to chance where human 
life and health may be at stake. This pains- 
taking precaution means that you can 
always use Lysol with absolute confidence 
that it will ‘“‘work’’ when you need it. 


From raw material to finished product 
the quality and germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol is protected by rigid laboratory tests, 
under the direction of chemists and bac- 
teriologists. 


Due to its concentrated germ-killing 
strength— Lysol actually costs you less to 
use than many inferior products. Always 
insist upon genuine Lysol, the product 
relied upon in leading hospitals, clinics and 
homes for more than 50 years, 

You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant—in Bloomfield, N. J.— 
Lysol’s most convincing advertisement. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
P.H.E.-242, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 


on househod and personal uses of Lysol. 






Disinfectant 


econnanee 
Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 

Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 

Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Powder 

and Almond Cream 


Pebeco Tooth 
Honey 


Hinds 
80 





Food Conditions in 
Great Britain 


By Sir Wilson Jameson 


Only 
these 


certain foods are 


tea, sugar and jam. 
ter for milk, and certain categories of 


mothers and children up to the age of 
eighteen. Adults get what is left over, 
while persons suffering from certa‘n 
kinds of illness have special privileges. 
National Milk Scheme 
mothers and children under five may 


Under the 


obtain a pint of milk a day at a price 
of a fraction more than three cents or, 
if need be, free. School children, un- 
der the Milk in Schools Scheme, may 
purchase, or be given without charge, 
in school, two thirds of a pint daily at 
a cost of about one cent for one third 
of a pint. These school children, to- 
gether with young persons between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen, may 
have delivered to their homes an addi- 
tional half-pint of milk a day at the 
ordinary retail price (at present about 
eight cents a pint). 

loaf, made 
extraction 


A national wheatmeal 


from eighty-five per cent 
flour, is marketed at the same price as 
white bread and the medical profes- 
sion has always urged that it should 
standard issue for the 
It has, 


cided as a matter of policy that both 


be made the 


country. however, been de- 


types of loaf should be available, but 
that white flour should be enriched by 
Vitamins A 


the addition of aneurin. 


and D are added to all margarine. 


A great deal of food educational 





lic health questions, 


The Min- 
istry of Food and the Board of Edu- 


work has been going on. 


cation have taken a prominent part in 
this and I cannot speak too highly of 
the way in which the teachers of do- 
mestic subjects have gone out into the 
homes and the market places to give 
instruction to the public. Large new 
groups of people are becoming to some 
extent social workers and I have no 
doubt the experience will be of per 
-Sir Wilson 


Jameson, in the American Journal of 


manent benefit to them. 


Public Health, December 1941. Sir 
Jameson is Dean and Professor of 
Public Health at the London School 


and Tropical Medicine, 


and a distinguished authority on pub- 


of Hygiene 





rationed ; 
are meat, bacon, butter, mar- 
garine, lard or cooking fats, cheese, 
All have to regis- 


the population are given priorities for 
milk, viz: expectant and nursing 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
WORKBOOK 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
By Ada Kennedy and Cora Vaughn 


Consumer Economics, a proven basic text 
for students in senior high schools and junior 
colleges, explains the tools of the American 
consumer, discusses the everyday purchases 
of the consumer, and treats of quality and 
value in practical terms. Also covers stand- 
ard of living, buying principles and practices, 
standardization, distribution, banking, insur- 
ance, etc. No item essential to good con- 
sumer education is overlooked. 

Consumer Economics Workbook is a book 
of suggestions, questions, statistics, and gen- 
eral comment of great variety and scope, pre- 
pared to develop a thinking interest in the 
student, and utilizing the fundamental ac- 


tivities present in every consumer course. 
Well illustrated. 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS .........$1.72 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS WORK- 





CE rere on eter eee .76 
Examination copies billed on approval 
Publications of 
The Manual Arts Press 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











From the WOMANS PRESS 


PARTIES FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
(Author of The Book of Festivals 
and Holiday Parties) 
$1.00 
Kighteen gay and complete party pro- 
grams arranged according to the cal- 
endar year and based on a seasonal 
or patriotic theme. The parties are 
for young Americans everywhere—in 
school, at home, in church and com- 

munity groups. 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Teach 


CHILD CARE 


with the 


CHASE BABY 




















The Chase Baby, used every- 
where by schools, hospitals 
and clinics, is a life-sized and 
life-like manikin, ideal for 
classes in child care. 


Built for years of hard use. 
The waterproof covering will 
not crack or peel. Bathing 
cannot harm the finish or 
filling. Use it to teach 


® Bathing ® Dressing 

® Swabbing ® Hygienic Care 
® Powdering ® Making Clothes 
® Feeding ® Laundering 


For Full Information Write to 


M. J. Chase 


24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
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FREE! COTTON EXHIBITS 


Exhibits of dress fabrics, interior decoration 
fabrics, home furnishings, hosiery, photos of 
fashion apparel, photos of interiors, layettes, 
ind children’s garments may be reserved after 
Feb. 15th for one-week period at cost of trans- 
portation only, Also, plan for cotton ward- 
robe available free to teachers, clothing spe- 
cialists, etc. 





Fashion Director, Dept. P 


COTTON -TEXTILE INSTITUTE, INC. 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








A Test for Teacher 


Check your knowledge of current 

food facts against these questions : 

1. What nutrients must be added to 
flour if it is to be called “en- 
riched” flour? 

2. As a wise consumer, watching 

your pennies but careful about 

food value, what grade of canned 
apricots would you buy to make 
apricot whip? 
3. Does the body need for vitamins 
and minerals decrease with age? 
+. The British normally 
what per cent of their own food? 
Fill in the blanks in the follow- 


produce 


‘a 


ing paragraph: 
Meat in interstate commerce is 
inspected tor wholesomeness by 
eee eee If it’s 
graded, however, the grading is 
Coal) eC es |) a 
And it for some reason atter it 
enters interstate commerce it 
should become unfit for human 
consumption, then the ...... (c 
ae eee would go into action. 
Answers to these questions are given 
directly below. Similar quizzes ap 
peared in the Consumer’s Guide for 
December first—in case you're in the 


mood. 
ANSWERS 


“ULUIpYy OnIC] puev pooy ey, (9) et 
-AJIG Buyoyivypy pLangpnousy aya (q) 
Adsnpuy [Luluy JO Nvaing eyy yo oI 
-Alag UO adsuy Iwe]yYy [L1epay ayy (v) 
Sq pry eq pymoys yuryq ayy, “¢ 
‘poof UMO J1aYyI FO JUddIed 7ZE A[UO 
{jvusou = ysuug ey. “f 
‘tasunNod sum oy Uday sv 


aonpoid 


pooy AyyLIIA YON Os pavuU you saop oy 
‘ISVIIIapP SAIPIAOV sIy puv UMOP MOTs 
sassao0id Apog s,uosiad v sv ‘19AIMOTY 
‘poluad = aAKoNpoid = ayy = ppuayxXa pur 
ofl] 0} SIvIA PIJXO ppe uvo S]e410UrU 
puv sUuIUYIA Ul YU JIp W "ON “¢ 
‘yuvyiodut Os just advys pur azis 
40 AyiuoO sun pur *QUIUS ous SI OnvA 
poo} UL *spoo} Jado ql M poulg 


-WOo) 10 paryooo oq Oj sl poo} ayy udyM 


Ang asim v AT]UNsN aiv sayquyadeA pur 
SHNIF CD opusly aouls “yy apeiry °Z 
‘yuaWoIINbad 
{avjunjoA Ayaind wv st siya yng ‘uted 
WIYM payVypop {fuiud 10 Wes JvoyM 
puv wimnigpvo “C7 Ute yA FO syUNOUL 
UIvjJIa UlEJUOD OsTE AvU QP ‘UOTE pur 
plow MUQOSU “ULAL YOGI “g7 UTLULJIA JO 
syunowL poyioods sulejyuod yt uayM ATUO 
Peylus,, PYTPqe] oq UB) Inoy ‘DY 
INAUISO) pur onic ‘pool [Use poof oy 
| Jopun Jos spavpuLjs 0) Sulpsodxdoy "| 





DO YOU TEACH 
GOOD GROOMING? 


Up-to-date aids on 


NAIL HYGIENE 
now available 


Whether you teach a Good-Groom 
ing Unit or cover the subject in your 
regular classes, you will find this ma 
terial on nail hygiene invaluable! 


Send for this free material today 


PREPARED LECTURE 

Fully prepared 45-minute lecture ‘The 
Truth about Nails and Nail Care!’ Covers 
nail health and care in a fascinating way 


TRUE-FALSE QUIZ 

16 brief, thought-provoking questions 
Stimulating follow-up to the lecture. Cor 
rect answers supplied. 


PEDICURE CHART 
Wall chart, beautifully done in full color. 
Measures 18”x24”. Offers illustrations 
and instructions for a professional pedi 
cure, exercises for the feet, ten concise 
rules for care of feet, fashion guide. (Very 
timely now when the trend is to save 
stockings: this Spring and Summer bare 
legs and open sandals will make well 
groomed feet a necessity.) 


Use coupon in 
center of this 
publication 


LORR 
LABORATORIES 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


Makers of DURA-GLOSS nail polish products 
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VITAMIN LESSON PLANS | “The American Woman__| A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
and Her Responsibilities” 100 Swatches Greuped and Labeled 
“Suggested Teaching Unit on S e nl t = 


the Vitamins” outlines teach- (Continued from page 75) ETS 

ing procedure, provides ac- 

curate information on Vita- 

mins A, B, C, D, E and other 

new factors. Includes 

poster illustrating Vitamin 
defreiencies, and authentic | ple thing well, and to realize that in- 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 2 ; 
students. Supplied gratis. In closing the conference Dr. James 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH M. Wood, President of Stephens Col- 


lege, said: “Now that authorities rep- 


FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. resenting all these major fields affect- | é : y GOOD 


ing women have listed the key prob- _ ILLUSTRATIVE 
lems confronting American woman- 
MATERIAL 


BE PATRIOTIC hood, it is up to these agencies, each 


in its own field, to formulate concrete 








to get job satisfaction from doing a sim- 











dividual competence still counts.” 








By choosing a smart new uniform for your 


laboratory! answers to these problems. IN YOUR LABORATORY 


“The present times and the experi- MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


SAILOR MAID—85e ences of other nations have shown us With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
7 wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
that democracy needs morale all the | tifieatien much more easily. 

time. In peacetime as well as in war- We found such a widespread demand for 
: ‘ ‘ these swatches last year that we have done a 
time, it needs morale that is based on | much better job this time getting our illustrative 

. pus ‘ tae material ready for you. ou will find— 

alert, active participation in its work- 
SWATCHES larger this year, 4x6 instead of 3x5. 
SWATCHES ali neatly pinked on all four sides. 
: | k he shed SWATCHES mounted on a separate 4x6 card. 
can ane must play a Key role im IN- | swATCHES labeled by name, width, weave, 
culeating this conception of the obli- price, use. 


gations of democratic citizenship in our | SWATCHES packed in new, stronger box for 
: } permanent filing. 


| people. Understanding of what democ- | CUAUES diditnenss tite that Cre eepene 
racy means must be taught not in terms | — 8roups. 
| 
SWATCHES much more carefully selected, with 
newest fabrics on the market represented. 
Selection includes 34 cottons, 40 rayons, 12 
wools, 10 pure dye silks, 8 linens. 


ings, not just on a complacent thank- 
fulness for the status quo. Education 








| of its privileges, but in terms of its 


responsibilities. For if the respon 


as v 
SMART! PRACTICAL! INEXPENSIVE! | sibilities are not shouldered, the | hier Genes 


DID YOU KNOW privileges will be extinguished. Sent Par Din Diettenee 


That we carry a COMPLETE line of LABORA- Ganacedaacaals | GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


TORY UNIFORMS at any price you want: , 
65c, 75c, 85c, 95¢, $1.35. ; | 2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 
—Briefs | —— 


You want to see our complete line! Send for 


our 1942 catalog today! Don’t forget, we give eee . ; OR | 

24-hour service! WRITE TODAY , see e Mtr - | =i ese FASHION DIGEST 
. . oe mated on the basis of the 19 census A 1 i 

] . > quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY I IE Ee American designers, gives teachers in 
2113 Lexington Ave. Kansas City, Mo. | @Nd “Army experience that not less than the shortest reading time, the high- 
Te — er a lights of fashion. Subscription one 
16,000,000 persons over the age of ten a, year. 00. Sample copy. 3c, Edited “4 
ve "pe - Tite e oO e raphagen r. of @ Traphagen Sehoo ashien. 
cannot read and write enough to meet | Woke for dhumal anakeas aetab vase. madres 


the requirements of an ordinary liter- | FASHION DIGEST 


ate environment. | 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 




















More 


Re ceirl Child labor continues. One of every | be Bed RATS | $250 


Caet Gor twenty boys ib a. fourteen and fif- | CRATED 
teen year: , an 1 
2 and 4 and 6 ee MINERALS FOR NUTRITION TESTS 
sixteen and seventeen years old, were 


part of the nation’s laboring popula- | 170 OF OW Me OP, 510) .9, 0 NO) .0 8 OL 


Frostproof, Florida 





» of every five, 


..the latest Pet 

Milk recipe 

book contains 64 tested recipes tion in March, 1940, according to pre- 
for dishes that are made extra rich liminary estimates of census returns. 
in whole milk and vitamin D by é 
the use of Irradiated Pet Milk. 


00 The experienced teachers we TEACHERS 
$F placed in 1941 received an AGENCY 

IT average increase of about 

PE ILK COMPANY — $310. Did you get that large 25 E. JACKSON 





| 




















14476 A 2 Building, St. Louis, Mo. am fmerence? (Member N.A.T.A.) CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me, free of charge, ‘More 
Wholesome Food at Lower Cost for 
2 and 4 and 6” | : 
I teach (subjects) __ TEACHERS Teachers are having better opportunities than they pave 
: a ee & = had in many years. The Government with its defense 
yes school (grade) AGENCY program is requiring the services of so many teachers 
Name et CHICAGO Administrators throughout the country are requesting us 
Address te make recommendations to them. Salaries in many 

helag sear Our Service Is places are increasing. Member N.A.T.A, Address 1200-10 
City S Nationwide teger Bldg., 28 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


State 
(Offer limited to Continental U. S. nae _— Sa 
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A booklet, "How To Make Beautiful Clothes” which 
we are offering in the coupon supplement, will be 
sent fo you, free of charge, for your students. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ee 
Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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